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What Will You Do About It? 


Moke than a year ago, Julius Weyl, then president of 
the United Typothetae of America, Frank Smith, who 
succeeded him, and John J. Deviny came to Chicago to 
counsel with leading printers. The visit was one of a num- 
ber they made to printing centers—a preliminary to or- 
ganizing the printing industry to carry out the provisions 
of N.R.A. The ball really started rolling in Chicago last 
July, when a tentative code was drawn up. 

Trade-association executives hailed the turn as assur- 
ance of a place in the sun they had dreamed about but 
had begun to feel would never be theirs. It was acclaimed 
by printers anxious to end the mad scramble for business 
on a basis which made profits out of the question, Price. 
It had existed for years, with practically no relief visi- 
ble. Victims of an unfavorable labor situation, others ap- 
peared to see in N.R.A. a chance to even the score with 
those who had developed advantages in wage rates and, 
more important, advantages resulting from more complete 
control of the operation of their plants. Yes, and there 
was the fellow (lots of him) who knew only one way to 
sell and who envisioned prices being jacked up to a point 
where, no matter how inefficient his management or his 
equipment, he was to have “profits at last!” 

“Sweet Dreams!” 

Months elapsed after that July meeting in Chicago be- 
fore the code finally was made acceptable to the various 
interests. The simple became complex. And since all had 
the courage of their convictions, selfish or altruistic, and 
wanted what they wanted when they wanted it, point 
after point was fought to a compromise. Each opposing 
group obtained as near what it wanted as it could and 
struggled for every advantage possible. 

It is now almost six months since the President signed 
the code. And where are we? Well, it is just as well to 
face the facts. Among the letters subscribers have written 
us, indicating what they are, there is this one: 

Believing the information may be of some editorial use to you, 
I take the liberty of stating that not more than one printer in ten 
in this locality—part of New York City—is paying any attention 
to the Graphic Arts code; and the few who do make a bluff at 
obeying the code are being penalized good and proper. 


Then, there is this letter from an entirely different sec- 
tion of the country: 

We are finally down to the realization that the code cannot 
be enforced. I have never actually believed that the code could 
be enforced. I have earnestly and ardently wished that it might 
be, or that some set of conditions would develop under which 
stabilization of prices could be enforced. No such set of facts or 
circumstances has developed. 

Bearing testimony to the attitude revealed by the fore- 
going letters, there is, to conclude, this third one from a 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER to one of the officials of 
his particular zone: 

I am sending back the copy of the Franklin catalog which has 
been on my desk several days. I ordered this for one of our local 
members, who was going to use it in his brother’s office. I am 
not going to be responsible for collection on this or any other 
Franklin catalog. This particular member has decided to read his 
prices out of the prayer book or last year’s almanac or some place 
which he thinks is more likely to get him the job than the Frank- 
lin book is. And I don’t know anything we can do about it 
except to swear or pray, and both methods are about as effectual. 
Frankly, I think we are getting into a period here where we are 
again going to use the Franklin price list as something to cut in 
a sweet and neighborly way! 

THE INLAND PRINTER does not presume to say where 
the fault lies. Indeed, no single agency or group can be 
charged with a// the blame. It would be speculation to say 
others could do any better under the circumstances. THE 
INLAND PRINTER repeats, however, that the code might 
now be operating smoothly if all having a hand in the 
game had recognized a few simple requirements, put them 
into effect, and let others wait. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has always regretted the split 
of the relief printers into two divisions. The editor shares 
the view of many that one code authority, fully represen- 
tative of all elements now included in the two divisions, 
would be better. For one thing, the cost of maintaining 
one should be less than the cost of maintaining two. For 
another, the time spent on jurisdictional squabbles would 
be saved and put to the service of the industry in settling 
some of the really vital problems. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has counselled moderation in 
assessments. It did so without any thought that agencies 
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or individuals would selfishly seek to squeeze the last pos- 
sible penny from printerdom—that is, get while the get- 
ting was good—as had been attempted, according to the 
daily press, in others. Rather, as has been expressed in 
these columns, his view was that easier collections, better 
coéperation, and more prompt action would result from 
a rate of assessment the greater majority would consider 
fair, and pay willingly. 

Wars have been fought over taxes. Passive resistance— 
the modern method—is not as gory, but just as effective. 
Forcing the tax collector into expensive court action would 
make the cost of enforcement so high as to nullify any 
possible success. 

The editor respects the view of a prominent printer 
who said, “I didn’t want the thing in the first place, but 
now that we have it I am going to live up to and give it a 
fair trial.” Incidentally, he qualified the statement as to 
the period of time he would remain of the same mind. 

As a general principle, THE INLAND PRINTER believes 
a man should be able to run his business without interfer- 
ence from bureaucratic Government and without having 
to open his books to the scrutiny of competitors, acting 
for the time as code-enforcement officials, and later— 
perhaps—as trade-group investigators. 

However, the code became the law of the land, despite 
such views, and the editor has accepted its operation as 
assured for an emergency period. Under the circumstan- 
ces, he has only wanted to see it speedily put into effect 
and so administered as to be fair to all. 

Code-smashing, however, has become a favorite sport 
—a political pastime—of certain of the newspapers of 
the country. This is true to such an extent that the ques- 
tion arises as to how far commercial and industrial groups 
should join in the movement of doing away with codes 
which have cost so much time and money for some 460 
industries to formulate, publish, and attempt to enforce. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is not sympathetic with the 
“code-smashing” tactics of some of the politically-pur- 
posed newspapers. THE INLAND PRINTER does not believe 
the objectives of the code are faulty. It believes this in- 
strument itself can be revised and that the personnel in 
charge of enforcement will become more intelligent in 
the performance of their duties. 

The industry has cried over price slashing for years. 
Until every printer knows the cost of what he sells and 
how to produce it most economically, such weeping can 
be expected, either as a result of losing orders or failing 
in business as a result of inefficient management and pro- 
duction methods, including continued operation of obso- 
lete equipment. And that seems eminently proper, since 
the price of printing must be kept within bounds or some- 
thing else will take its place. However, thousands believe 
the code offers the way out, it is the law of the land, and 
on that basis THE INLAND PRINTER believes, adminis- 
tered properly, it should be honestly observed during the 
emergency for which it has been set up. 
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Things are not as advanced in any direction as many, 
including the editor, feel they might be. Wheels here and 
there undoubtedly need greasing. But since so many have 
waited for so many years for what the movement prom- 
ises, let’s give it a fair trial awhile longer. Let’s end it, if 
necessary, by proving it wrong in principle, as many be- 
lieve it to be, rather than selfishly denying it a fair trial. 

Let’s go! Let’s do so on the understanding, of course, 
that after the emergency Government bureaucratic agen- 
cies will step down and out. Let’s do so on the understand- 
ing that, after such surrender of authority, industrial 
groups again will function as before N.R.A. No one fa- 
miliar with conditions in the industry, forty, thirty, twen- 
ty years ago, will deny the decided advance that has been 
made. On the other hand, who believes the millenium 
can be achieved by legislation? No law has ever been en- 
forceable that did not meet with the approval of the 
majority. There is no reason to believe arbitrary trade 
practice rules can be more effectively enforced than the 
Volstead Act. Results will come from the effort to achieve 
profit through intelligently directed effort and through 
voluntary cooperation with competitors. 

Let’s go! On the understanding that the representatives 
of the printers—code authorities and so forth—will real- 
ize that to give the thing that fair trial all must be brought 
in line, being careful to so order their actions that the rank 
and file will pay the tax willingly and obey the rules. 

Let’s go, individual printers! Support your organiza- 
tion. See that it is conducted properly. Help make the 
rules, and live by them. Recognize that what you can do, 
others can, even to cheating. 

Predictions of failure appear rampant. Ask yourself, 
how much have you done to help? How much to obstruct? 
Remember, it is possible that one seeming to obstruct may 
be proposing what tends to the fairest trial, while another, 
actively engaged in code administration or enforcement, 
may be obstructing progress. 

This is a challenge! How will you meet it? 





THIS MONTH'S COVER 


HE COVER this month is another of the series using illus- 

trations from the advertising of McGraw-Phillips, In- 
corporated, typographers and printers of New York City. 
The proofreader is fittingly and artistically illustrated, a 
rather shadowy figure who plays an important part in the 
success of any printing plant. McGraw-Phillips is to be con- 
gratulated on the fine planning and excellent photography 
evidenced by its series of advertisements. The layout for the 
cover is the work of Joseph Thuringer, of Chicago, first- 
prize winner in THE INLAND PRINTER’S recent letterhead 
contest. The type in which the name THE INLAND PRINTER 
is set on the cover is the new Eden Bold just produced by 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, of Chicago. Its use on the 
cover this month is its first use in any printing other than 
the company’s own folder of specimen lines. Of interest is 
the fact that the pressman shown on the June cover, a New 
Yorker, is the exact double of an electrotyper in Michigan. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 1934 




















Joint Board Will Settle Disputes 





Plan permanent super agency to end policy and other debates 


and to make the code more serviceable to all relief printers 


HE ERA of contradictory and con- 
flicting rulings which has been de- 
laying actual administration of the 
graphic arts code appears to be drawing toa 
close. At the request of N.R.A. Divisional 
Administrator George Buckley, meetings 
of representatives of Division A-1 and of 
Divisions A-2—A-5 were held in Washing- 
ton during July. It was agreed that the 
numerous vexing questions which were 
withholding many code benefits from re- 
lief printers should be settled promptly. 
It was decided that the fastest method of 
doing so was to name a joint commission, 
consisting of four representatives of each 
national code authority and one neutral, 
impartial member to serve as chairman. 
All the rulings of this 
joint commission are to 
be binding upon both na- 
tional code authorities for 
relief printers, although 
either may withdraw upon 
thirty days notice. The 
man unanimously selected 
as the chairman by both 
groups is Frederick Se- 
cord, the chairman of the 
W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, a leading 
member of the reorgan- 
ized United Typothetae of 
America ‘board. 
Representing Division 
A-1 (U. T. A.) on the 
present commission are 
Harry F. Ambrose, B. B. 
Eisenberg, Elmer G. 





FREDERICK SECORD 


Prominent Chicagoan is unani- 
mous choice of board created to 
unify efforts of national code au- 
thorities for commercial printers 


While this entire idea is yet nebulous, 
and dependent upon the success of the 
joint commission, it contemplates elimina- 
tion of duplicate administration. As an ex- 
ample, say Springfield, Illinois, has a very 
strong Typothetae organization. In that 
event, all printing plants (aside from the 
newspapers) there would come under the 
regional administration of the Typothetae. 
The rest of the state, including smaller 
cities which might have weak associations 
or none, would come under the jurisdic- 
tion of Divisions A-2—A-5, administered 
by the N.E.A. group. It would end dupli- 
cate administration, with a possible varia- 
tion in wage rates, trade practices, and also 
other conditions affecting competition. 

Questions now before 
the joint commission in- 
clude jurisdiction, trade 
practices, budgets, prin- 
ciples for finding costs, 
prices, and wage rates. 

On disputed jurisdic- 
tion each code authority 
will be given opportun- 
ity to state its case and 
the joint commission will 
then assign the plant to 
one or the other. Plants 
will be notified, and du- 
plication of assessments 
and orders will cease. 

Collection of assess- 
ments will be based on 
the jurisdiction granted 
by the joint commission. 
The budget for Divi- 
sions A-2—A-5 has been 








Voigt,and Elmer J. Koch. 
Attending for Divisions 
A-2-A-5 (N. E. A.) are President Ken- 
neth F. Baldridge, W. D. Allen (former 
president) , L. M. Nichols, C. A. Baumgart. 

The commission held its organizing ses- 
sion on July 24 and will continue to meet 
daily until current problems are cleared 
up. After that, the commission will con- 
vene whenever some question arises. 

Even of much more importance than this 
far-reaching program is the plan to make 
permanent the work of the commission by 
creating a superior national code author- 
ity. This body would be made up as is the 
present joint commission. It would be the 
final authority for commercial relief print- 
ers, with jurisdiction over both the present 
code authorities. 


approved by N.R.A.and 
bills are now in the mail. The N.R.A. is 
now mailing copies of the national, zone, 
and regional budgets of the several Divi- 
sion A-1 agencies to them for distribution 
to their individual plants. A period of ten 
days then will be allowed for protest, after 
which approval may be then granted. The 
printer will have fifteen days in which to 
protest his individual assessment. 

Possibly the most important task before 
the joint commission is that of unifying 
the principles of cost-finding of the two 
national code authorities. The U. T. A. 
promulgated its principles some weeks ago, 
although distribution has not been gener- 
ally made. A-2—A-5 have not yet promul- 
gated any principles, insisting it was unfair 


to printers to allow them to start cost sys- 
tems based on principles which might later 
have to be revamped. The Coérdinating 
Committee has decided prior approval is 
not necessary, although principles promul- 
gated without approval may be revised. 

Two booklets, “U. T. A. Simplified 
Cost-Finding System’’ and U. T. A. Stand- 
ard Cost-Finding System,” were mailed to 
regionals during the last few days of July. 
It is expected that distribution to printers 
will take place late in August. An analysis 
of the two systems will appear in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for September. 

An equally important matter is the basis 
of prices. The code provides three meth- 
ods: Use of production figures and eco- 
nomic hour costs; an approved cost sys- 
tem; or the Price Determination Schedule. 
The question of how production figures 
and economic hour rates shall be estab- 
lished is a joint-commission problem. 

The ticklish matter of wage rates is also 
before the group. An example is the now- 
famous case of the Evanston (Illinois) 
News-Index, was reported in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for June. Similar situations in the 
other localities also will be settled. 

A striking example of this problem is 
the action taken by a group of seventy 
printers in the Bronx, New York City, 
even as the joint commission began its ses- 
sions in Washington. These printers have 
turned in their Blue Eagles in a body, de- 
claring it was impossible for them to stay 
in business and pay the wage rate set up 
under the code for New York City. 

It is expected that the commission will 
reach agreement on all these vexing prob- 
lems before the end of August. When it 
has done so, and delaying disputes are out 
of the way, each national code authority 
will be enabled to get down to the serious 
business of obtaining compliance to or en- 
forcement of the code’s provisions. In- 
dividual establishments will be freed of 
the fear of contradictory rulings. 

It is also likely that the joint commis- 
sion will be asked to make a unified stand 
for the relief printers in the matter of the 
pending lettershop code. It is the view of 
thousands of printers that such firms, us- 
ing graphic processes in producing com- 
petitive printing, should pay comparable 
wages. Without such protection, they feel 
they cannot maintain employment under 
wages required by the code. 
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Craftsmen Key Convention 
to Current Problems 


On to Toronto becomes slogan of clubs 


HE FIFTEENTH annual convention 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen officially 
begins August 27. However, the Toronto 
hosts anticipate that a considerable num- 
ber of their guests will arrive on Sunday, 
August 26. Registration will start Sunday 
morning, with Toronto craftsmen on hand 
to guide the visitors to places of interest 
in the city. A musicale in the evening, by 
the Toronto Philharmonic Society, is also 
scheduled on the pre-convention program. 
The convention will be called to order 
Monday morning by Jules Boettger, presi- 
dent of the Toronto club. Canadian and 
American national anthems will be sung. 
After the invocation, International Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Cordis, of San Francisco, 
will be presented to the convention. 
The program will get under way with a 
talk by Russell Rabjohn, Rabjohn Iilus- 
trators, Toronto, on ‘‘Art, 


ber plates and the anilin 
process of printing. 

All the craftsmen and 
their ladies will receive 
tickets to the Canadian 
National Exhibition and 
grandstand seats for the evening perform- 
ance, ending with a pageant and fireworks. 

The Tuesday morning session will be 
featured by a talk on photogravure by De- 
Witt A. Patterson, Rosenow Company, of 
Chicago. DeWitt is a popular member of 
international educational committee. Fol- 
lowing his address, the various committees 
will make their first reports. Then Neil B. 
Powter, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Mon- 
treal, will mount the rostrum to read a 
“Paper on printing on paper.” 

While the ladies will be taken to the 
Old Mill Tea Gardens for luncheon and 
entertainment, the craftsmen will buy their 





Design, and Layout.” The 
importance of the subject is 





appreciated by every crafts- 
man, in view of the style 
changes in recent years. 
Dr. D. J. MacDonald, 
the educational director of 
the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, of New York 
City, will then talk on the 
subject of “What research 
has accomplished for the 











Lithographic Industry.” In 
view of the proposals that 
such an institute be estab- 
lished for the letterpress in- 
dustry, his views on results 
and problems should be of 
interest to every craftsman. 

Monday noon, the city of 
Toronto is giving two com- 
plimentary luncheons to the 
craftsmen; one to the men, 





This insignia of International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen 
signifies its motto, “Share your knowl- 


edge,” as it does printing’s early glory 








and a second to the ladies. 

Charles R. Conquergood, chairman of the 
convention committee, will be toastmaster 
at the men’s luncheon. W. C. Kettlewell, 
managing director, Charles Bush Limited, 
will address the craftsmen. During the af- 
ternoon, an open session sponsored by the 
Toronto club will combine education and 
entertainment. Talks will be given on rub- 
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own lunches. The afternoon is being left 
open for visits to Toronto printing estab- 
lishments, the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition, or golf. The Toronto host plan will 
assure each craftsman of a guide for the 
afternoon. Tuesday evening, the annual 
banquet-ball will be held, with Toronto 
promising entertainment features. 


as committee announces helpful talks 


and exhibit for fifteenth annual session 


The final session of the convention on 
Wednesday morning will start with the 
report of the educational commission by 
Ira D. Pilliard, Milwaukee, chairman. The 
several convention committees will then 
offer their reports. J. Homer Winkler, of 
the Acme Electrotyping Company, Cleve- 
land, will give a talk on ‘‘Electrotyping,” 
the final educational address. 

Two rooms are being devoted to con- 
vention exhibits this year. One will contain 
a display of Canadian printing. The other 
will have four exhibits. Canada Printing 
Ink Company will sponsor a “color ex- 
hibit” of work done by students of the 
Western Technical School, Toronto. How- 
ard Smith Paper Mills will show “The 
materials of paper.’’ Montreal Electrotyp- 
ing Company will display engraving and 
electrotyping materials, steps, and proc- 
esses. Bomac Electrotypers, Limited, will 
do the same for stereotyping. 

Nor is the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion the only such show being offered to 
craftsmen conventioneers this year. The 
Chicago club believes that those attending 
the convention in Chicago last year will 
want a look at the new features added to 
A Century of Progress this year. It also 
feels sure that those who were unable to 
attend in 1933 will want to see the 1934 
World’s Fair on their way to Toronto. 

For this reason, local clubs throughout 
the Middle West, South, and West are be- 
ing invited to join the Chicagoans in a 
week-end at the Fair and a special train to 
Toronto Sunday night. 

The Chicago club is playing up the ““On- 
to-TOR-on-to” slogan, and endeavoring 
to create additional interest in the conven- 
tion by pointing out that Chicago’s World’s 
Fair can be seen on the same trip. 

The post-convention plans include a golf 
tournament in Toronto and a return to 
Chicago for further visits to the World’s 
Fair. Plans for both will be discussed in- 
formally during the three days of the con- 
vention by those interested. 
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Calls Fear of Mail Printers 


a Baseless Mirage 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


HAT is to be done about the 
competition of so-called mail- 
\ \ order and direct-selling print- 


ers? At meetings of general printers, in 
conferences of secretaries—wherever two 
or more in the industry meet, in fact—the 
question is practically certain to bob up. 
Indeed, judging from the amount of talk 
on the subject one might readily be in- 
fluenced to believe, as some have said, that 
it is a “burning issue.” 

In my humble opinion, whether indi- 
vidual printers feel very keenly about it or 
whether they are apathetic, too much time 
and attention is being given the matter at 
the expense of angles of greater impor- 
tance. In my opinion, too, little if any- 
thing can or will be done about it. And 
furthermore, I believe that if the general 
printers had a better understanding of how 
such direct-selling and mail-order printers 


operate, especially of the size of the orders 
and of the market in which they sell, there 
would be less of the sweating, and the talk- 
ing, and the cursing, the effect of which, 
it seems to me, is to make a mountain out 
of a molehill. So, this effort toward better 
understanding of the matter. 

It is admitted that there are as many 
gtades of printing as there are degrees of 
taste among users. De luxe printing, fine 
printing, ordinary everyday printing, and 
cheap printing all seem to have their re- 
spective places. The Price Determination 
Schedule figures are based on printing of 
the third classification mentioned; for the 
most part the direct-selling and mail-order 
firms do cheap printing. There is a market 
for such work that printers doing a gen- 
eral line of work could not touch except at 
a loss and which would be totally non- 
existent at prices they would have to ask. 

The direct-selling print- 





ers say not more than 5 per 
cent of their volume is re- 





form. Be sure that type selection for display will fit in one line. 


Order Type Selection By Number 


Display Type Specimens 4 


Customer may select only ONE LINE of any type specimen shown on this sheet, to be used 
for heading or main display line. To get best résults, it is suggested that balance of type and 
arrangement be left to our judgment. If you have your own idea for layout of the printing, 
send us a pencil sketch and we will try to follow the suggestion. Avoid excessive copy or 
unusual arrangements. We reserve the right to use our best judgment in re-arranging your 


peat business, which sup- 
ports the reasonable point 
just made and suggests that 
90 per cent of such print- 
ing perhaps would never be 
purchased except at prices 
the general printer cannot 
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meet, with quality, as the 
average printer knows it, 
out of the question. Young 
boys and girls, housewives, 
the hole-in-the-wall ‘“‘busi- 
ness men,” the agents, and 
similar prospects are the di- 
rect-sale and the mail-order 
printing buyers. Any gen- 
eral printer depending on 
the business of such a na- 
ture for a livelihood would 
literally starve. 

For that matter, the same 
thing applies in large mea- 
sure to cubbyhole “‘print- 
ers” found in every large 








WILLENS & CO.. INC., 2130 to 2136 Gladys Ave., Chicago 


city, offering 1,000 cards 
for $1.50, 1,000 letterheads 
or envelopes for a little 








Limitations on type faces and other features of orders 
taken by the direct-selling printers are clearly shown in 
this type-specimen sheet issued by one of the bigger firms 


more. The bulk of the busi- 
ness obtained by the three 
groups mentioned falls into 





Gross volume of such business 
is small fraction of all printing 
bought in year; feels industry is 


“straining at a gnat” while main 


problems are slighted too much 





the small-run class—250, 500, or 1,000. 
A run of 2,000 is “tops” for such con- 
cerns and is rare. 

A phrase now often heard is “public 
policy.” Simply, it means that the greater 
good of the entire public comes before the 
advantage of an individual or of a group. 
It is a matter of public policy and com- 
mon business sense that no price can be 
made more than the traffic will bear. Jack- 
ing up prices unduly has caused more than 
one market to disappear. 

All printers know that de luxe and fine 
printing is never sold on Price Determina- 
tion Schedule figures. As a rule the cus- 
tomer gets just about what he is paying 
for, whether he buys printing, sealing wax, 
shoes, or anything else. If the facts were 
known, shoddy goods at quality prices has 
destroyed as many companies as quality 
goods at shoddy prices, about which much 
more has been heard. 

The regular printer, selling large or rea- 
sonably large orders to permanent business 
firms, seldom has occasion to bid on a let- 
terhead “just to write letters on.” Such 
users want advertising value—even more, 
some want real class—in every bit of print- 
ing they use. The same is true of all types 
of advertising printing, from leaflets to 
booklets, a class of work the mail-order 
and direct-selling firms cannot handle very 
profitably, and seldom attempt to sell. 

It has been said before that all of the 
work such firms get is in short runs. This 
is because they cannot handle long runs 
any more profitably than general printers, 
and are not equipped to compete with lo- 
cal shops on quality or service on such 
business. Thus, on possibly 95 per cent of 
the commercial and similar printing done 
in this country, such firms are completely 
out of the picture. 

Every printer with plant equipped for it 
prints the long runs two up, four up, eight 
up, or more. It is this same principle of 
‘‘ganging” upon which the success of the 
mail-order and the direct-selling printing 
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manufacturers is built. These print two, 
four, eight, or more letterheads, statements, 
invoices, and so on at one time. Business 
cards are printed sixteen to ninety-six at a 
time. Thus, the cost a 1,000 of producing 
such orders is reduced considerably. In or- 
der to make such ganging possible, these 


Direct-selling manufacturers, in print- 
ing as in other fields, may have 500 to 
5,000 agents soliciting orders. In many vil- 
lages and small towns, local printers are 
also agents for such firms. Thus they are 
able to quote their own price for a qual- 
ity of work they customarily produce, with 


“Shoddy goods at quality prices has destroyed as 


many companies as quality goods at shoddy prices” 


concerns require thirty to sixty days for 
delivery. No local printer could hope to 
stay in business on trade for which such 
service is satisfactory. 

Nor is this the only restriction placed 
upon the orders they accept by such firms. 
Letterheads are limited to two or three 
stated sizes; the customer has no choice 
of paper or ink; he is limited to relatively 
few type faces (most of them old-fash- 
ioned) or is given no choice at all; the 
amount of copy is rigidly circumscribed. 
The customer cannot provide his own lay- 
out, but must take the standardized designs 
shown in the salesman’s portfolio. There 
are no proofs submitted. These same regu- 
lations apply whether the order is for a 
letterhead, a business card, a blotter, or 
any other of the standardized forms. 

It is evident, then, why such concerns 
can and do expect only the type of busi- 
ness they produce. No regular or even 
occasional buyer of printing would be sat- 
isfied with such limitations. The difference 
in cost, even on small items, is so small 
that it would make no difference to such 
buyers in comparison with the better ser- 
vice and better product obtainable from 
local printers. 

One big advantage that standardized- 
stationery concerns have over most gen- 
eral printing establishments is that all the 
business is sold at a profit. Too many local 
general printers are struggling under the 
handicap of their own drastic price slash- 
ing during the last three years, as well as 
the ungrounded fear of competition by 
direct-selling and mail-order concerns. 

An example of how such a firm oper- 
ates is illuminating. The morning’s mail 
may bring in twenty-five letterhead orders, 
seventy-five orders for business cards, six- 
ty-five orders for blotter cards (the above 
is an actual case). All are sent to the com- 
posing room. Fine points of spacing or 
positioning do not enter the picture; the 
company has a standard practice which is 
followed. The type then goes on a galley 
until there are enough similar orders to 
make up a form, when it is locked up and 
printed. The customer may get his print- 
ing in a week, a month, or may have to 
wait almost two months for it. 
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prompt delivery, choice of inks, types, and 
other advantages of local production, or 
they can offer the standardized product, 
with its slightly lower cost and lessened 
service. In either case, the order is a profit- 
earning one. In the first case, a profit on 
work actually done, in the other a commis- 
sion for acting as sales agent. 

In other instances, ministers, laborers, 
farmers, clerks, and others take up such 
sales work as a means ot obtaining addi- 
tional income, or as a stop-gap during an 
unemployment period. The printing man- 
ufacturers they represent are not particu- 
larly concerned with how much business 
such agents produce, except that, if they 
do not produce at all, a new agent is then 
sought in the territory. 

All dealings are by mail. It is said that 
the total postage bill for all of the direct- 
selling and the mail-order firms comes to 


around $3,000,000 a year. There are pos- 
sibly fifty concerns altogether in both of 
the classes, with a total annual payroll of 
$3,000,000. These figures are approxima- 
tions by a sales manager of one such firm, 
based on his own company’s operations 
and his knowledge of other firms in the 
direct-selling business. There is no way of 
checking their accuracy. 

Another point is that such firms are re- 
quired to observe the same hour limita- 
tions and pay the same wages as printers 
who sell in their own cities, with whom 
they rarely compete. Since most such firms 
are in the larger cities, they pay higher 
wages than are current in the towns and 
villages from which most of their business 
is customarily obtained. 

Paying higher wages, higher sales com- 
missions, and postage in addition on every 
order, it is obvious that such manufactur- 
ers must produce more cheaply in order to 
earn a profit. For this reason they must 
limit themselves to certain specific items, 
since all else would have to run singly, at 
the same production cost of the average 
printer, and at a loss to the company. 

It must be understood that the gang 
method of printing (available to all print- 
ers) is not the only way such firms cut 
down costs. The limitation on type faces, 
inks, papers, no proofs, and so on, all re- 
duced composing-room costs below what 
any local general printer can expect if he 
is to give his customers service. 
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Giegengack Sworn In as Public Printer 
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A. E. Giegengack (center) is sworn in as Public Printer of the United States by Chief 
Clerk H. H. Wright as the Hon. George H. Carter (left) looks on. The ceremony 
took place in the Government Printing Office, Washington, on Monday, July 2, 1934 
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The code forbids selling below cost, and 
permits any printer to sell below the fig- 
ures of the Price Determination Schedule, 
or other schedules, when his known costs 
are lower. The direct-selling concerns op- 
erate cost-finding and cost-accounting de- 
partments to assure themselves of recover- 
ing full cost and a profit on all orders. 

Most of the mail-order houses operate 
on the same basis. In one case, where a 
mail-order printer tried to sell at the code 
prices, his business almost vanished. This 
is further proof that such establishments 
cannot compete except for a class of busi- 
ness which otherwise would not exist be- 
cause the price is higher than the traffic 
can or will bear without protest. 

Judging by all available sources of in- 
formation, the gross business done by the 
entire group of direct-selling and mail- 
order printing manufacturers does not to- 
tal $15,000,000 a year. This is less than 2 
percent of the industry's estimated vol- 
ume, judging from payroll figures submit- 
ted to the U. T. A. For the most part, it is 
business the average printer would never 
get anyway, since most such customers 
only buy because of cheapness. 

This survey of the situation, it seems to 
me, should provide sufficient understand- 
ing so that the industry will forget the mat- 
ter, and devote its energies to solving the 
more pressing problems, that is, problems 
which effect the industry as a whole more 
directly and to an extent deserving more 
serious consideration. 


x & 
Cost System Can Pay Profit 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 

Too many printers are of the opinion 
that they cannot operate a cost system in 
their plants and, because of its operation, 
make enough additional profit out of the 
business to more than pay the expense of 
operating the cost system. They usually be- 
lieve this because they have never had the 
workings of such a cost system explained 
to them sufficiently well to appreciate its 
simplicity and flexibility. 

And furthermore, there is a tendency to 
charge cost accounting with all kinds of 
expenses that either do not belong to it at 
all, or would have to be paid even if no 
cost system were used. 

A good cost system, properly used, will 
increase the profits of every printing plant 
that employs as many as half a dozen per- 
sons in the mechanical department (and 
often in plants where fewer persons are 
employed) —but it will do so only if it is 
given an honest chance. That is never the 
case where those in charge of the business 
are convinced beforehand that it cannot be 
done with any degree of value and benefit 
to the establishment. 





TYPOGRAPHIC SCOREBOARD 


August, 1934 


Subject: Vogue 


109 half- and full-page advertisements 


Issues of June 1, July 1, July 15 


Type Faces Employed 
BOdOn es occ ccenivelesisuse secet es 34 
Book (T*), 16; Regular (M**), 
10; Bold (M), 8 


Garamona CB We. o6ccs vin nies oe earns 14 
Old Style, 10; Bold, 4 
aCe CRB Bees career cla uisseccsiees 11 
Regular, 3; Light, 6; Black, 2 
Caslon Old Style CE) 3.0.66 ck ccc cevi 8 
WENG OB ok cncaxgacescsexcannents 6 
WOgue ORB D «5 dae ciiesne ooo ken oats 5 
Light, 2; Bold, 3 
Nicolas €Cochity (4). «ss 565 occ ceecccs 4 
Bernhard Roman (M) .............. 2 
Gilet ONO doses asc serves wees 2 
Bold, 1; Light, 1 
Mabel Eich: (WO). <6 ccd ceevcunkaws 2 
Mono Cochin €R6) . «.... ccicceccccce.s 2 
Bemard Gothie (M4) ........ 0.0 cic wees 1 
OOO tis GI isc a x cc, eee dene teees 1 
Cloister Bole GE. ax. ciss ti esee se eeciows 1 
Condensed Block (M) .............-. 1 
Bicopaene:: Oy cess cfc ckoechee wots 1 
GO OR a. oid6rs ke owielelowernns Ruaewd. 1 
EOI OM ie hax cculecaarnaun ees 1 
Goudy Modern (M) ............... 1 
Mennesiew Ci. x. cccce conve wnewes 1 
EM oes ate Saleen crv eacmeeues 1 
Seaten Romani@h) 2.0005. ucdwnee 1 
Stymie Eight €NO cic c 2 ean cwen cies 1 
TRAN ON OER Di a si oi asceece ct sce os ciardloree carotene 1 
"Fratton Script (NE). «2 ss iecicscecees ] 
"BYBGWENes CBW oes cos cc wc deinenees 1 
*—Traditional; M**—Modernistic 
Ads set in traditional faces........... 53 
Ads set in modernistic faces.......... 52 











Affecting the score, of course, is the fact 
that the display of twenty advertisements 
credited above to traditional types appeared 
in faces of modern or modernistic character. 
On the other hand, traditional display was 
used over body in modern in only one adver- 
tisement. Thus, if display rather than text 
typography governed the scoring, it would 
be Modern, 71; Traditional, 34. Four adver- 
tisements were entirely hand lettered, three 
being of modern character and the one of 
traditional. Weight of type, style of layout, 
and illustration also effect the final score. 
These elements are shown below. 


Weight of Type 
Ads'set in light fa€e@s 1.5 6 ccc cee cce 60 
Ads set inibold face... «...6..6 60s eve 38 


Ads set in medium face.............. 7 


Style of Layout 


Canpentttialrs 6s da cnactede sss 4 79 
Moderately modernistic .............. 24 
Pronouncedly modernistic ........... 6 
Illustrations 
Conventional...... ne ett ee 53 
Modernately modernistic ............. 42 
Pronouncedly modernistic ............ 10 


There was no illustration in four of the 
alvertisements. 


General Effect 
(All inclusive) 


Conventenehs. ... 2 oie5 03% v024-5se ue 42 
Moderately modernistic .............. 60 
Pronouncedly modernistic ............ 7 


Scorek c iders these the best conventional and modern page advertisements appearing in the 





P 


three issues of Vogue which were covered in making up this analysis. It is understood, of course, 


that only physical features, specifically, typography and layout, were considered. As the object of the 


Scoreboard is to cover points of interest to printers and typesetters, copy and product are disregarded 
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Frontispiece Fine Tonal Demonstration 


in the Use of Halftone Illustration 


HE FRONTISPIECE of this issue com- 

bines idealistic and practical results in 
halftone. This becomes clearer with an un- 
derstanding of the circumstances. One of 
the old-time churches of Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, was an excellent example of old 
Colonial architecture, with fine craftsman- 
ship in exterior and interior wood finish. 
The church burned last year, and it was 
decided to rebuild in close adherence to 
the origina! design. 

Admirers of the old church said, “Of 
course we cannot have such wide, clear 
pine and fine construction as in the origi- 
nal!’ The sidings in the new church are 
clear pine, 11/4 inches thick (instead of 7% 
inch as before), tongued and grooved, set 
in white lead and blind-nailed with cop- 
per nails. This goes beyond the first struc- 
ture in assurance of weathering in the long 
years to come. 

The interior finish, in selected pine, fin- 
ished in cream-white, with American wal- 
nut trim, carries further the adherence to 
Colonial precedent. 

Adherence to precedent in architecture, 
expert craftsmanship in construction, and 
then suitable graphic arts presentation are 
to be credited to Kilby Page Smith, of 
Lincoln & Smith Press, Boston, chairman 
of the building committee. 

Consistent with the idealism of design 
and construction, photos of exterior and 
interior features were made to interpret ef- 
fects rather than to give details. 

Smith commissioned Paul J. Weber, 405 
Washington Street, Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, to make views that would be most 
characteristic. Lighting effects, as in this 
portico, were attained, and prints made in 
large size with clear highlights, even sur- 
faces, and also color values of exceptional 
quality. Photographer Weber uses the des- 
ignation: photographer of architecture. His 
commissions have included considerable 
foreign work in England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. Recent work here includes 
buildings at Dartmouth College, Boston 
College, Andover Seminary, the Elks Me- 
morial Building, Chicago, St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, St. Paul, as well as Washington 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 

The merit of Weber’s photos is in the 
mastery of perspective, good composition, 
and lighting suited to mass effects. He has 
been awarded the Garo Trophy for Archi- 
tectural Photography. 

To closely approximate the color values 
of Weber's prints, the Folsom Engraving 
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By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


Company worked from an enlargement on 
glossy paper in order to obtain clear effects 
in shadows and solids, while retaining the 
softness of surfaces and highlights. The 
key plate in black was printed first and the 
sepia tint from a flat block gave the ap- 
proximation to the photographic under- 
tone found in the original. 

As the simplest form of double printing, 
it attains the desired result in the most 
practical manner. Note the range of color 
from clear blacks in the building in the 


lower, left-hand to the less intense blacks 
in the windows and the gradations of the 
grays in the wall surfaces. THE INLAND 
PRINTER presents this subject to empha- 
size the goal of color values, rather than 
details, for the many important classes of 
halftone illustration. 

Although simple, it is a specimen worth 
studying for inspiration and guidance. 

The Lincoln & Smith Press, printers of 
this exhibit, use the slogan closely related 
to it: “Makers of Good Impressions.” The 
firm was established in 1905 and has an 
excellent record for well designed and 
finely executed work. It specializes in mer- 
chandising printing for financial, manu- 
facturing, and transportation companies. 
Its considerable volume of work during 
these times attests successful sales service 
backed by technical skill in production. 


Avoids Wasteful Casting of More Sorts 
Than Case Will Hold; Here’s How 


HERE are many occasions when sorts 
must be ordered, or run on the mono- 
type to fill a certain size box or case. The 
formula below was developed to compute 
the approximate number of pieces to fill a 
case, where the type is heaped into the case: 
38,000 x Dx WX L 


By SAMUEL SHAFFER 


In a plant recently visited, sorts are con- 
stantly being run on the monotype to re- 
plenish the cases. And a counter has been 
attached to the pump body operating rod 
so that any desired quantity can be conve- 
niently run. In order to eliminate the com- 
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The explanation is as fol- 


SMALL CAPS—Quantity to Fill Case 





Letter to 


lows: Q is quantity to be run; 
Be Run 


D is depth of case, in inches ; 


Type Constant—Mold Size by Set Size 
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W is width of case in inches; | 1 |800|600|500|450|400)350|310|250|225|200 
Ls length af sem inchs; [J 3930930 2200 
pam ti a ae Z 300/250|220|180|170|150|130|110| 90| 80 
wise (consesponds to the amp BCFLPQTV _|520|400|340|300|260|230|210|190|150|125 
size on monotype) ; S is the set |-ADEGOR 480|400| 300! 260|240|210|190|150|130|120 
size of face, linewise,in points; | yy 270|220|180]150|135/120|110] 90] 75| 65 
U is unit width of the char- [WKN 420|350|280|240|210|190|170|140|120|100 
acter. Capital M equals eight- | U 240|200|160|130/120|110|100| 80| 65] 55 









































een units. Other characters can M 


|400|320|260|220|200]175|160|130|110/100 





be estimated accordingly. Ww 


|340|260|220|180]170|150|130|110| 90] 80 





To illustrate the use of the 
formula, assume that the lower 





Example: “A,” 814 set, 10-point mold. Type con- 
stant is 82.5; use nearest constant: 80. 





Run 240. 





case ‘‘e’”’ is being run to fill a 
case 9 by 4 inches, one inch deep, eight set, 
ten mold, the “‘e” is eight units wide. 

esos aaa td = = 2,140 units. 

10X88 

The constant 38,000 may be adjusted 
upward or downwards to fit the require- 
ments of the plant. For example, a plant 
that stands cases at an angle would not 
want them as full as if they were to be 
horizontal. In that case, a constant of 35,- 
000 may be used. For display faces, which 
may be neatly piled in the case, a constant 
of 80,000 will be found applicable. 
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putations involved in using the formula for 
every order, tables have been made up to 
show the quantity to be run of each letter, 
since they use the same standard sort cases 
for all type sizes. An example of one table 
is shown on this page. 

It can be seen that running a fixed quan- 
tity that will just replenish a case is more 
economical than running the quantity that 
the caster’s judgment dictates. It might be 
added that running sorts by quantity, using 
a counter, enabled this firm to apply a 
wage-incentive system to this operation. 

















Use of Rubber Plate Grows 


By J. M. FAILEY 


“New rubber-plate-molding machine lowers 


costs and broadens field for flexible plates 


HE USE OF RUBBER in the printing 
| arts dates back a great many years. 
Long before the development and 
manufacture of highly specialized rubbers 
for printing, the makers of paper and cloth 
bags were cutting printing plates from rub- 
ber sheeting or from rubber packing. The 
results obtained with these early printing 
plates were far inferior to the multi-color 
results obtained today in printing sacks 
and bags. But, the pioneer recognized the 
property that rubber has of- giving excel- 
lent ink coverage with worthwhile savings 
in ink, and he took note of the brilliance 
of the colors when rubber was used in the 
place of metal plates. 

Somewhat later, manufacturers of cor- 
rugated shipping containers turned to rub- 
ber for printing their boxes. The printing 
plates composed of rubber readily adjusted 
themselves to the uneven surfaces of the 
board, the soft rubber did not crush the 
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Rubber printing plates are molded quickly, easily, and inexpensively 


corrugations during printing, and the vivid 
hues obtained with the flexible plates were 
appealing. Most rubber dies for printing 
on the corrugated containers are molded, 
whereas most dies for printing cloth bags 
are cut ot engraved from sheet stock. 

And in still another field of printing, 
rubber dies early proved their superiority 
—namely, metal signs. Printers of these 
signs find rubber the ideal printing me- 
dium for this type of printing, as adequate 
ink coverage and brilliant colors are pri- 
mary considerations. Printing plates for 
sign printing are generally made from en- 
graving rubber; it is not of the same na- 
ture as the rubber from which printing dies 
for bag work are cut. The metal-printing 
rubber is of the “gouge”’ type; that is, the 
non-printing areas are gouged away with 
engraving tools of various kinds, as op- 
posed to the cut and strip method used in 
making plates for bag printing. 
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on this new type of vul- 


canizer. The device is the newest development in the field of flexible printing plates and its 
use is described here. It is not being produced commercially as yet, but soon will be ready 





And one more phase of rubber printing 
which has assumed sizable proportions is 
the printing of steel drums, pails, and con- 
tainers with engraved or molded dies. 

A few years ago, water-color printing 
became the vogue and again it was found 
that nothing would apply these beautiful 
colored inks as well as rubber. Unusually 
attractive and novel effects were secured 
with water-color inks and engraved rub- 
ber plates on various kinds of paper. 

If the great effort to promote this type 
of printing does nothing more than ac- 
quaint the printer with rubber printing 
plates and show him the distinctive effects 
obtained by using rubber, it accomplishes a 
great deal from an educational standpoint. 

From printing with water-color inks to 
printing with oil inks of almost equally 
vivid hues seemed a most logical step in 
the evolution of the rubber printing plate. 
But, at this juncture, the rubber technician 
was confronted by an extremely intricate 
problem. Not only was oil present in the 
ink, but the ink contained dryers harmful 
to the rubber. Obviously, the same rubber 
which printed water colors so successfully 
could not be used for oil inks. 

After a long period of compounding 
and testing, rubber for printing oil inks 
has been developed which is truly ink-and- 
oil resisting to such an extent that records 
of hundreds of thousands of impressions 
are common. This development embraced 
rubber for making the molded plate as 
well as those made by engraved method. 
We have not reached the ultimate in this 
direction, although it is believed near. 

The increasing use of rubber plates in 
many fields of printing has been truly sen- 
sational, and many watching this progress 
closely have had difficulty at times in keep- 
ing abreast of developments. 

From the fields previously discussed, we 
have watched the flexible plate advance 
into the printing of cellophane bags, en- 
velopes, and bread-wrappers. And now the 
broad field of letterpress printing opens to 
the flexible plate, whether molded or cut. 

Let us go back a little and trace the rise 
of the molded commercial plate of rubber. 

A few years ago, much publicity was 
given to a method of molding the rubber 
plates with the aid of a “‘flong” matrix. 
For certain types of paper-bag and en- 
velope printing, the plates made by this 
method were satisfactory. In fairness to the 
people who advocated this type of plate, it 
must be said that the plates did everything 
that was claimed for them. But, the method 
was certainly not the final answer and, 
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while it was being widely publicized, ex- 
periments were under way to devise meth- 
ods which were speedier and which would 
produce a better plate at a lower cost. 
Today, due to this development, we find 
molded rubber plates appearing or estab- 
lished in the following printing fields: Of- 
fice forms, catalogs, envelopes, cellophane 
and glassine bags, labels, books, window 
streamers, multigraph forms, set-up boxes, 


To enable the platemaker to make flexi- 
ble plates, supplies of raw matrix material 
into which foundry type, linotype, or mon- 
otype, zincs, and brass cuts can be im- 
pressed—various rubbers suitable for dif- 
ferent kinds of printing, adhesive fabrics 
for attaching the dies to certain types of 
printing cylinders, friction fabrics useful 
in fabricating metal-backed printing dies, 
cements, and so on, are available. 








Booklet Card Wins Hearings 
By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


The “business recession’”’ made it neces- 
sary for advertisers to develop many new 
and distinctive printed presentations to ob- 
tain new business and to hold the old con- 
tracts which they already possessed. It be- 
came a matter of making use of every 
possible improvement in sales methods and 





Here are shown several engraved rubber plates, together with the metal signs printed from them. Also seen are the photoengraver’s gouges 
used in producing such printing plates. The metal is then varnished and baked to protect the ink against wear by the elements or the sun 


cardboard posters, bread wrappers, paste- 
board food containers, wooden toys. 

Why has the rubber plate, you may ask, 
been accorded such an increasing use, and 
what are its advantages over metal plates, 
for certain types of printing? This rela- 
tively new printing medium makes possi- 
ble: A tremendous saving in makeready 
time; worthwhile ink savings; better ink 
coverage; brilliant coloring; truer colors 
throughout the run; long plate wear; no 
offsetting at the delivery end. 

If it is acknowledged that the flexible 
plate is gaining and has gained for itself a 
recognized place in the printing arts, then 
those whose business it is to’ supply print- 
ing plates to the trade will want to know 
what equipment and materials are needed 
to manufacture flexible plates. 

A vulcanizer will be needed and this 
should be a substantial affair, preferably of 
circulating-steam type. As auxiliary equip- 
ment, there will be needed a hydraulic 
pump, either a hand-operated or one run 
by motor, and a boiler large enough to 
take care of a battery of steam vulcanizers. 
The cost of the above mentioned items 
would be in the neighborhood of $2,000. 

The other equipment will include the 
necessary tables and stock racks, gages, in- 
spection glass, a proofing press, as well as 
a metal-cutting saw. Compared to the cost 
of even the most simple electrotype setup, 
the total outlay will be indeed modest. 
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The technique of making various types 
of plates can be readily acquired in a com- 
paratively short time by an intelligent op- 
erator under competent instruction. 


x * 
Chart Keeps Work Moving 


By JOHN N. SCHUSTER 

A simple chart keeps tab on production 
of each man. The hours are printed across 
the top of a sheet, divided up into quarter 
hours, with the name of each employe on 
ruled lines below. 

A man receives a task at eight o’clock 
estimated to take an hour’s time. A line 
canceling the time from eight to nine is 
drawn on this chart beside the name of 
this man. If another order comes up at 


sales helps. Getting the man in to see a 
prospect became a major problem. 

Printers did much to help. Among such 
efforts were a variety of folder business 
cards, some with the center section used in 
a spread effect, others containing a sen- 
tence or two listing some leading feature 
of the company’s product, or the leading 
items of the firm’s line. 

The latest double-purpose card is really 
a booklet in business-card size. The cover 
is card stock, with the card copy appearing 
on the back cover. The front cover of one 
carries the title ‘Electrol Heating Facts in 
Tabloid Form.” Inside covers and eight 
pages of text (stitched in) carry facts the 
salesman wishes to emphasize and several 
halftones illustrating the main points of 
the company’s machines. 
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8:30, and you want this particular man to 
handle it, the chart shows that he will be 
free to do so at 9 o'clock. 

Also, men are less apt to stall if they 
know that they are being timed on a par- 
ticular piece of printing. In fact, keeping 
time on them creates a sort of a contest 
and good men will try to beat the estimate 
without sacrificing quality. This has a sal- 
utary effect on production figures. 


This type of card-booklet should win 
favor with many business houses and sales- 
men, since it puts the desired message in 
the prospect’s hands, even if he is “too 
busy to see any salesmen today.” Its sheer 
novelty will make him read the booklet— 
and the company’s and salesman’s names 
appear on the back cover. It follows that, 
if the booklet interests him, he will ask the 
salesman to call on him. 
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A Country Printer Protests 
Cost Schedules 


By W. J. LADD 


HERE was a time when thousands of 
small printing establishments which 
were scattered throughout the land 
were flourishing and respected. They pro- 
duced all kinds of small work, and a run 
of a thousand was considered good ; in fact, 
the average run was from 100 to 300. The 
equipment of these printers represented in- 
vestments of from a few hundred to a few 
thousand dollars. The plants were usually 
operated by one or two men. 

In comparison with plants in the larger 
centers, their overhead was insignificant. 
Consequently, cards, handbills, dodgers, as 
well as stationery manufactured by them 
could be sold for less than in the larger 
centers. Eventually, people in the cities, es- 
pecially the smaller concerns, when in need 
of 250 or 500 of some small item, pro- 
cured it from some nearby country printer. 

The city printing plants also discovered 
what was happening, so began searching 
for a way to combat this competition. And 
they soon discovered that high-speed auto- 
matics, casting machines, and other mod- 
ern, expensive facilities were of little help ; 
indeed, it might be said they were really a 
handicap. The shortness of the runs made 
it impossible to materially improve upon 
the small printer’s manufacturing time. As 
they often had ten times the small printer’s 
overhead they were unable to compete with 
the country printer on this class of work. 

They attacked this problem first from 
the quality angle, but usually found that 
the little fellow could match the work or 
even better it. In any event, the buyer of 
400 tickets for a local benefit movie was 
quite content with average work if the price 
was low. It became apparent that this line 
would not get the city printers anywhere. 

Then the city printers 
set their bookkeepers to 
figuring out just what it 
cost an hour to operate 
their plants, and thought 
dawned upon them that 
if they could establish a 
set price on the country 
printer’s work they cer- 
tainly would have little 
difficulty in eliminating 
him from the field. 


Due to the higher rent and 
labor cost, as well as thousands 
which were invested in their 
equipment, they felt justified 
in setting a price, for example, 
of $3.50 hourly for hand com- 
position. Now, if the country 
printer could be encouraged to 
charge that rate, they would 
put a stoptohim, they assumed, 
as far as competition was con- 
cerned. The fact that the little 
printer owned but a relatively 
small amount of type and ma- 
chinery, and paid out dimes for 
rent where the big printer paid 
out dollars, made no difference 
in the calculations. Hand com- 
position was hand composition 
no matter where you found it, 
and approximately same price 
was advocated without regard 
to conditions under which it 
was produced. 

Well, $3.50 an hour looked 
good to many small printers, 
so they put into effect the hour 
costs figured out for them by 
their city competitors. 


se Editor’s Note 


'O employ a bit of slang, rather wide holes can 

be shot through this review of a situation which 
is a topic of widespread interest in our industry to- 
day. For instance, no agency advocating cost sys- 
tems has taken the position that small printers, in 
small or large centers, should necessarily charge the 
same hour rates as “big” printers. Emphasis has al- 
ways been upon the premise that the printer should 
figure his work to recover his direct and indirect 
expenses, also a reasonable profit. 

Again, also for instance, the author of this article 
speaks of the big printer’s overhead being ten times 
the small printer’s. Well, it may be, and yet remain 
lower (or, of course, higher) in relation to what it 
is spread over. As true understanding of cost ac- 
counting spreads, this will become clear. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Ladd shows so well how the 
small printer looks upon the big printer, his point 
of view is worth understanding. No lasting solution 
of any problem is possible without understanding, 
and we trust what he has to say, thus brought to 
the attention of printerdom, will aid in harmoniz- 
ing conflicting points of view, also, of course, en- 
courage increased interest in, and knowledge of, 
adequate cost accounting. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, in striving always to 
promote what is in the best interests of the whole 
industry, is for small printer and big printer alike. 








Using cost figures prepared for the 
city plant deprives country shops of 
needed income, one declares, urging 
shop owners to learn their own costs 


Incidentally, this city-printer campaign 
to “educate and assist” the small printer 
had also spent some energy in another type 
of propaganda. Articles then appeared in 
print ridiculing the small printer and his 
limited equipment. If a small printer arose 
and said to them, “I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
but I know my own costs and can make a 
fair profit at a lower price than you want 
me to charge,” he was labeled a price-cut- 
ter, a sort of moron or half-wit with a 
barn full of junk that ought to be taken 

away to the dump and 
smashed up with a ham- 
mer. In short, because he 
would not surrender the 
only advantage which he 
possessed—the ability to 
handle trifling jobs at a 
profit and at lower price 
—they did not hesitate 
to brand him as a men- 
ace to the trade which 
both were following. 


I suppose that some of the hard names 
that were heaped so generously upon the 
small printer were in part deserved, but, 
even so, I fail to see how a poor workman 
is made better by sneering at his work or 
by pushing up the price. 

One thing is certain. Small printers in 
small places who applied the city-shop cost 
figures to their own work have learned a 
few things. First, with prices on a parity 
with those of the city, they secured very 
little outside work. As trading at home has 
its advantages for all concerned, this might 
not have been so bad, but boosting prices 
has and will eliminate a considerable por- 
tion of home business. In other words, if 
a country printer charges his home-town 
church $5.00 for 100 programs—which he 
formerly made for $3.00—the church usu- 
ally decides to worry along without any 
programs at all. The buyer is deprived of 
something he wanted and the printer of 
the profit he could have made on the trans- 
action had the price been less. 
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Having regained the most of their lost 
local work and having dealt their country 
competitors such a body blow, you would 
think these “‘cost experts’ would be satis- 
fied. But, no. Here is what is happening ; 
indeed, what has happened. 

The small printer has one or two items 
to do which he considers are large orders. 
Some local concern orders 25,000 small 
forms every year. This is of considerable 
magnitude to said small printer and, while 
it is not so profitable as his smaller work, 
it is welcome. One fine morning a sales- 
man from some city plant drives into town 
and sees the customer. With only five lines 
of composition in the form, the city man 
figures on recasting sixteen times and run- 
ning it on a full sheet, and the city man 
makes a price that is 40 per cent under the 
local printer’s figures. Handled sixteen up 
on an, automatic, 25,000 is a mighty short 
run. Who is price-cutter in that instance? 

The larger printer looks you solemnly 
in the eye and assures you he used stand- 
ard hour cost and is not cutting prices. It 
merely happens, he says, that he can han- 
dle the work more efficiently than you. In 
this instance he is right, of course. But the 
small printer was equally right when he 
said that due to his small overhead he 
could handle the short runs at a lower price 
than his city competitor. 

Such is the story of the hour-cost domi- 
nation of the small plant by the big print- 
ers. To repeat, it takes away practically all 
of the little fellow’s outside work; sec- 
ondly, it does away with a large portion of 
local work, which no one gets at any price; 
and, finally, it drives all the big work into 
the hands of the city printer. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
think every printer should know his costs 
and I know that hour costs vary widely 
even in the same town. To the code prin- 
ciple that no work shall be sold below cost, 
I subscribe heartily. But I do think that a 
blanket hour-cost system, with little flexi- 
bility, or a fixed-price system is all wrong 
and bound to work injustice.* To my mind 
it is absurd for a shop with an investment 
of a thousand dollars or so and overhead 
in keeping to charge approximately same 
price an hour as its neighbor on the next 
street when that neighbor is a million-dol- 
lar concern with overhead in proportion. 

I could submit, I believe, to the large 
printer taking the big jobs away from the 
small printer. It is plain that he can handle 
them much better and it is most unwise to 
hold up the march of progress when bet- 
ter goods can be produced at lower cost. 
On the other hand, it seems that the big 
shops should be fair and allow the coun- 
try shops to handle the small, short-run or- 
ders, for which they are especially fitted, 
at their own prices. I regret to say so, but 
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it looks as if the big fellows not only want 
the cake, but the crumbs that fall from the 
table, also, and if they cannot have the 
crumbs, they are determined to sweep them 
into the fire out of anyone’s reach. 

To conclude, I hold that large concerns 
and small concerns are each adapted to a 
widely different type of work, that the hour 
cost of each should be based upon its dif- 
ferent conditions. I hold, too, that every 





concern should maintain an honest and 
individual cost system and sell at a profit. 
If the circumstances, judgment, or skill has 
placed him in a position where he can pro- 
duce certain things at less cost than his 
competitors and still make a profit, that is 
his good luck. If he can give honest service 
and prove an honest profit, no one has any 
business interfering with him. Each is en- 
titled to earn a suitable living. 


Credits 40 Years of Growth to Quality 
Work in Soliciting New Prospects 


OR MANY MONTHS, years in fact, print- 
Pcs have been told to ignore “price” 
and to sell on quality. It is hoped that the 
code will eventually make this ideal come 
true. In a letter calling attention to its for- 
tieth anniversary, Jaques and Company, 
of New York City, says ““We make no 
attempt to compete with very cheap print- 
ers; we simply do the finest work at pleas- 
ingly low prices.” 

Another part of the letter states, “You 
would find that we follow your orders 
carefully, but not blindly. That is, we en- 
deavor to give each printing job an air of 
true distinction, that can reflect nothing 
but credit to your organization.” 

Those two thoughts, according to C. K. 
Jaques, secretary of the company, explain 
the steady growth of the firm over forty 
years. ‘‘As far back as I can remember,” he 
adds, ‘“‘we have been subscribers to and 
students af THE INLAND PRINTER.” 

The company started with two accounts 
and two small presses in 1894, supplying 
daily menus. Eight years later came the 
first expansion, including larger quarters, 
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more presses, and several hand-stamping 
machines. Ten years later, the business had 
grown considerably. Jaques and Company 
bought its own building. Shortly after- 
ward, the firm installed intertypes. Jaques 
says the company was probably the first in 
New York City to apply machine compo- 
sition to daily menus. 

In 1928, the firm erected a twelve-story 
building, occupying two floors, and rent- 
ing out the balance. Commercial printing 
makes up 75 per cent of the volume today, 
Jaques reports, with daily menus still pro- 
viding 25 per cent of the output. 

The company continues to operate a sta- 
tionery store, where its products are attrac- 
tively displayed. Orders for various items 
of printing are taken here. The windows 
are dressed to catch the eyes and hold the 
interest of passers-by. Accessories for the 
office are smartly blended with printing 
samples in displaying the numerous items 
sold by the company. A well-trimmed win- 
dow, declares Jaques, pays for itself many 
times over in unexpected trade. It adds to 
the effect of its printing as well. 
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A lesson for every printer having show windows in his plant is contained in this view of the 
Jaques store. Smartly trimmed, kept clean and alive, it is a source of constant extra orders 
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Cost Records Have Many Uses 


in Printing Plant 
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By-product features offer benefits |; | 


equal to main reason for system 


OW COST RECORDS are used in the 
H “setting up” hour costs and the 
hour-selling prices was shown last 
month. While the use of cost records in 
this way is the chief object in obtaining 
them, there are other uses to which they 
may be put to assist management in the 
more intelligent exercise of its functions. 
A brief review of how we set about 
gathering cost records may better assist in 
understanding where such records may be 
helpfully used. First, it will be well to re- 
member that there are definite divisions of 
the plant—cost centers—and the definite 
groups of operations in each division from 
which data for cost-finding are gathered. 
Next there are allocations of increments 
of factory fixed- and current expenses to 
these cost centers, so that each shall bear 
its proportionate share of such expenses. 
Third, the costs of these cost centers are 
divided according to the time or the pro- 
duction sold to the customers in order to 
obtain the cost of a unit of time or of pro- 
duction. Lastly, the application of these 
units of cost enables the accurate and in- 
telligent pricing of an order of printing. 

Here, therefore, appears at least four 
opportunities for management to use cost 
records for a more intelligent understand- 
ing of cost centers, expenses of the busi- 
ness, units of time and production, and 
estimating and pricing of work. These may 
be said to be direct or ‘‘straight-line’’ uses 
of cost records. Any other uses that man- 
agement may find helpful are certainly 
justifiable and worth knowing. 

One of the most puzzling things man- 
agement has to confront day by day is the 
determination of the number of men and 
women necessary to produce work that the 
sales organization has brought in. In these 
days, when business comes in so itregu- 
larly, the daily gaging of the force is par- 
ticularly difficult. 

And yet, if the manager, superintendent, 
foreman, or whoever is responsible for the 
production is not able accurately to judge 
the amount of help needed for the quan- 
tity of work to be done, in the time at 
hand for doing it, there is apt to be a high 











Bovl-Heard Composition... 


percentage of non-productive 
time. That always plays havoc 
with hour costs and profits at 
the end of the month. Any 
help that can be given the re- 
sponsible executive to enable 
him to judge conditions more 
accurately certainly should not 
be neglected by management. 
Many forms of reports are 
used for this purpose—most 
of them helpful. In some of 
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the plants, where the predomi- 
nance of their equipment is in 
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presses, a schedule of work on 
hand is kept up each day, the 
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such a schedule, the records of 
the chargeable and the non- 
chargeable hours kept in the 
costing system and the daily time tickets 
are called upon for accurate information. 

In plants where production cannot be 
so easily measured, and particularly where 
composition is the main factor, the daily 
reports usually show the percentage of 
productive time in each cost center. Stand- 
ard percentage, say 70 per cent, is estab- 
lished, and if the productive time in any 
one cost center drops below that percent- 
age, the operatives are laid off until the 
volume comes up again. Here, too, the cost 
system records of ‘‘chargeable and non- 
chargeable hours” and payroll-time cards 
are freely used to prepare the production 
schedule. Enterprising managers, superin- 
tendents, and foremen who are alert, and 
who are under the great urge to manage 
their work successfully, are quick to make 
use of the data gathered in the cost system. 

Another indicator may be made from 
the records of productive time, which the 
management may use to advantage, the 
factory payroll, the monthly statements of 
production and of billings. This usually 
takes the form of a table made up pro- 
gressively by months, showing the produc- 
tion cost, and the billings an employe; the 


This easily kept record instantly tells the manager how 
efficiently the department is operating; it prevents losses 


dollars of production, and the billings ax 
hour. Such a table shows valuable trends, 
and often indicates to management laxi- 
ties that need to be corrected without de- 
lay. It also may show when too many are 
employed, or when there is a slackening 
in the plant’s efficiency. The table is easily 
made from the cost records and supple- 
mentary statements, and aids management 
materially in keeping a grip on things. 
Establishments using Typothetae’s ‘‘in- 
terlocking” accounting system find consid- 
erable helpfulness in keeping the “‘set-up” 
costs in line by a monthly statement of the 
over- and under-absorption of the factory 
costs. Frequent consolidation of these re- 
ports, and reducing the amounts of over- 
and xnder-absorption to the amount an 
hour for the period consolidated, enables 
the manager to judge as to whether the 
“set-up” costs he may be using are recov- 
ering the actual costs. If not, it gives him 
the opportunity to revise them so as to 
bring about the desired results. In these 
times especially, when so much depends 
upon having the right “‘set-up”’ costs, it is 
important that every practical means be 
employed to check them frequently. 
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It sometimes happens that a printer may 
have an opportunity to obtain a large or- 
der which would increase his output and 
volume of sales. But obtaining the order 
depends upon getting hour costs down in 
line of those of his competitors who may 
be bidding on the same work. By using 
the Departmental Cost Statement (9H), 
the printer may project an hour cost that 


The time shown on the cost record is a 
direct measure of the efficiency of the shop, 
and, when the record shows any excessive 
time, immediate investigation may deter- 
mine the cause before another order falls 
victim to the inefficiency. 

A good manager will watch the indi- 
vidual-order summaries for still another 
reason: The order may have gone through 








SPECIMEN OF MANAGEMENT-GUIDE TABLE 


Showing productive hours, percentage, cost of production, 
amount of billings, production an hour, and billings an hour 

















| Costof | Prod. | aay. | Billings 
oq, | | | 

enon Gtalk Production | an Hour | ied | an Hour 

January ...., 3,912 | 81 | $13,217.72 | $3.37 | $13,439.57 | $3.43 
February ...| 4,937 | 74 | 13,748.59 | 2.78 | 11,319.39 | 2.29 
March ..... 5,931 | 74 | 18,099.54 | 3.05 | 17,579.26 | 2.96 
pe ee 5,018 | 67 | 17,011.58 | 3.39 16,227.52 | 3.23 
May....... 4,451 | 66 | 15,730.38 | 3.53 | 18,506.87 | 4.15 
Totals .....| 24,249 | 72 | $77,807.81 | $3.20 | $77,072.61 | $3.17 

















Here is shown how data collected in report such as shown on preceding page is combined 
with billings in order to provide some illuminating facts about the operation of the business 


may enable him to land the order. By a 
consolidation of monthly 9H statements 
and reducing the items in each cost center 
to ratios, a new statement may be built up 
under conditions that would obtain 7f the 
printer were actually operating with such 
increased volume. New hour costs may be 
calculated, carrying the proper amount of 
overhead, both general and factory, and 
carrying factory wages that would be re- 
quired by the prospective order. 

In many instances, such a procedure has 
enabled a business to build sufficient vol- 
ume to justify the lower projected hour 
cost, and to maintain that volume against 
competition. The projection must be care- 
fully worked out. It requires the closest 
analysis of the expense accounts, the fac- 
tory payroli, and the percentage of pro- 
ductive time. It requires a good deal of 
work, but it may get the order. 

The individual-order-cost record, which 
may show an abnormal amount of time in 
any of the cost centers, should always be 
brought to the manager’s attention and be 
closely analyzed by him and the man in 
charge of production. Often, it will reveal 
conditions in the factory that need correc- 
tion without delay. It may be that a worn 
font of matrices will cause an excessive 
amount of corrections, or that a lack of 
labor-saving material will increase make- 
up and lockup time, or that a worn cam on 
a press may be causing a “‘slurring’’ and 
slowing up of impressions an hour, or that 
a loose tape or two on a folder will cause 
crooked signatures and expensive, waste- 
producing lack of register. 
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the plant in good shape, but it may have 
been priced too low. The estimator or the 
salesman, or both, may be at fault. Their 
work needs supervision as much as the 
work of the shop operatives. Checking of 
the individual-order-cost record may reveal 
weaknesses in the office and sales organi- 
zation. These must be corrected. 

It should be a simple matter to utilize 
the cost figures in making the office as ef- 
ficient as the plant. The manager having 
facts at his disposal is always better sit- 
uated in such cases as he can quickly over- 
come arguments. It costs money to obtain 
facts on costs; fullest use justifies it. 

The use of cost records in other ways as 
aids to management could be recited, and 
users of cost systems could be invited to 
contribute other instances taken from their 
experiences. All would be instructive and 
helpful. After all, the individual shop has 
its individual problems, and it must use 
its cost data in the best way to solve its 
problems. That is the main object of any 
costing program if it is to pay. 

The student of costing will make use of 
any good idea that will be helpful to man- 
agement. At the same time he will be cau- 
tious not to involve the bookkeeper and 
cost clerks in the pursuit of a lot of data 
that, once gathered, have little meaning 
and thus less use in the business. Whatever 
good may come to the printing industries 
from the graphic arts code, none will be 
more permanent nor far-reaching than the 
increased knowledge and understanding 
of costing and its helpfulness to the man- 
agement in reducing operating costs. 





Overbelting Does Not Pay 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


I am frequently asked, “Does it pay to 
overbelt?” This question common among 
belt users because we have been told, ‘Be 
sure to use belts and pulleys that are amply 
wide and thick. It doesn’t pay to use nar- 
row and thin belts.” 

However, as to the question “Does it 
pay to overbelt,” the answer is—NO! It 
does not pay to overbelt for the same rea- 
son that it doesn’t pay to overdo numerous 
other things, including eating, drinking, 
talking, exerting, and so on. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, when the question 
is similar to the above, the correct answer 
is ‘‘Positively no.”’ 

It does not pay to underbelt, either. To 
derive maximum use from the belts, drives 
should be belted “‘just right,” neither over 
nor under. 

Another question frequently asked is, 
“What factor of safety should be used in 
designing our belt drives?” 

And the answer to that is: Belting is not 
given a factor of safety by our best belt- 
drive designers. The aim is to keep stresses 
below the elastic limit at all times, on the 
shock drives as well as on steady drives. It 
is considered all right for the stress to “‘al- 
most’’ touch the limit of elasticity, without 
actually hitting it. In engineering parlance, 
this means that belting is virtually given a 
factor of safety of unity—perhaps lowest 
safety factor applied to any engineering 
material, aside from shear bolts and pins, 
which are intended to break as soon as the 
danger load is reached. 


x * 


Novelty Builds Friendliness 


A “smile” for you 





J. A. Richards Company, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, maker of saws, trimmers, and rule-bend- 
ing devices for die-cut work, uses this novel 
die-cut item when sending out a check or 
“smile.” It is a stunt that can be sold easily 
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The PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 





answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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In Making Corrections, Use Two Eyes 


Enclosed please find two proofs, marked “A” 
and ‘‘B.” The original outline “A” is a style I 
feel is correct for listing the various phases of 
the printing trade as taught in our school. How- 
ever, in getting a final okay for the press, I sub- 
mitted proof “B” and it was returned to me 
marked as you will see. Will you kindly give 
me your opinion on this ?—Pennsylvania. 

The second proof, marked for final cor- 
rections, is too elaborate for helpful com- 
ment in the space available. And editorial 
comment on it has been sent to the querist. 
It calls for changes most shops could ill 
afford to bother with; small matters of re- 
arrangement. But one thing that was no- 
ticed was that the mis-spelling of the word 
“pamphlet” as “‘phamphlet’’ was uncaught 
on both proofs. This is mentioned here for 
the lesson it may hold for Proofroom read- 
ers: that those who go in for elaborate cor- 
rections should be specially careful not to 
skip any of the little, elementary errors that 
frequently creep into type. 


Here is a Problem in Pronouns 

What about the pronoun in this: “Many in- 
dividuals and business concerns who used it reg- 
ularly” ?—Minnesota. 

Of course, the trouble is, most folks use 
“who” of individual persons, and “which” 
of such nouns as “‘business concerns.’’ Here 
the one pronoun is made to cover both. If 
the writer had said ‘‘who,”’ he would have 
taken care of the ‘individuals’ but not of 
“business concerns.” If he had written the 
word “which,” he would have provided 
for ‘business concerns’’ but not for “‘in- 
dividuals.” The question is whether elastic 
use of either pronoun is justified. I think 
it is, and that “who” is probably the best 
choice in the situation. 

I do not altogether like to be crowded 
into a corner. And personally, I’d just a 
bit rather sidestep, and say “individuals 
and business concerns using it regularly.” 
But that is by no means a rule for others. 


Apostrophe Causes Much Discussion 


Whether it should be ‘ta two weeks’ vaca- 
tion” or ‘‘a two weeks vacation” might depend 
on the grammatical viewpoint of the writer. 
Is “two weeks’ to be considered a substantive 
or an adjective? Combatting the latter of these 
forms, it is asked, would you say “a week vaca- 
tion” ? Certainly not, because the logical parallel 
to this form is “a one week vacation’’? per- 


sonally, I write it “a two weeks’ vacation” and 
a “‘week’s vacation.” If I should resort to the 
adjective form I believe I would use a hyphen. 
Do you see it so?—Nebraska. 


The conductor of this department 
would be glad to have the vacation, with 
or without apostrophe. We seem to be get- 
ting nowhere fast in this debate. As for 
this comment, which had been mislaid, it 
certainly seems clear to me that when the 
expression is introduced by “a” it becomes 
necessary to consider the ‘‘two weeks’’ as a 
compound adjective, and use the form ‘“‘a 
two-week vacation,” as in ‘‘a three-pound 
weight,” “‘a ten-foot leap.” 


Compares Strength of Characters 

Which is the stronger type—capitals, caps and 
small caps, or upper and lower ?—Florida. 

To be read at a distance, as on a poster, 
a short line of caps is of course strong. But 
a run of straight caps, on a page held in 
hand, is far from strong. Caps and small 
caps are stronger, because there is some va- 
riety to relieve the eye. For ordinary read- 
ing text, upper-and-lower is far and away 
the best. In lower case, you can cover the 
bottom half of the line and still read it 
easily, as the character of the type is in the 
upper half. Cover the top half, and the re- 
sult is not so good. In caps, consisting pre- 
dominantly of straight strokes, it is hard to 
read unless the whole design shows. 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





Easy to Read 


OUR PRINTED MESSAGE— 

your advertising—should be 
“easy-to-read” as well as worth 
reading. 

If it is not “easy-to-read” —easy 
on the eyes—then no matter how 
important it may be to you or to 
your reader, it won’t be read. 

“Easy-to-read” is one of the first 
rules of our print shop . . . it is 
the true test of good printing. 


* 


The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis, plays 
up this fine selling idea in its house-organ 





Real Difference in Two Words 


Although I understand that your department 
is conducted for the benefit of persons engaged 
in one department or another of the printing 
business, and especially perhaps for proofread- 
ers, it may be that you will admit an editorial 
writer to its privileges, and as such I wish to 
refer to you a little matter that somewhat puz- 
zled me. In speaking of a London newspaper's 
editorial on war debts, I said, ‘“This commenter 
. ..” My chief crossed that off and wrote in, 
“commentator.’”” Now, I understand that one 
who comments is a commenter, and one who 
commentates (as in making notes to go with a 
learned or difficult text) is a commentator. Is 
this a real distinction, or just some teacher's fad ? 
Would appreciate your ‘comments.’ —Maine. 

Under “‘commentator,’’ Webster’s gives 
“One who writes a commentary or com- 
ments; annotator.’’ And in the small type 
“downstairs,” it defines “commenter” as 
“one who comments.” This seems to au- 
thorize the distinction made in letter above. 
The distinction, however, is seldom made, 
nowadays. It would be better if more of us 
did pay attention to such niceties of ex- 
pression as the one used above. 


Uncle Sam Favors Plural Possessive 


There has been considerable discussion as to 
whether we should write ‘Mother's Day” or 
‘Mothers’ Day.”’ I notice on the special three- 
cent stamp, with reproduction of Whistler's por- 
trait of his mother, the type reads: “In memory 
and in honor of the mothers of America.” Does 
this throw any light on the subject?—Delaware. 

Yes, it shows that the persons who wrote 
and okayed the dedication of the stamp se- 
ries thought of the day as being in honor 
of all the mothers, not of ‘Mother’ as a 
representation of them. It gives support to 
the plural form, ‘Mothers’ Day.” 


Name Plurals Need No Apostrophe 


To form plurals of names is the apostrophe 
necessary? For example: “The Smith’s have 
gone South for the winter.”—Oregon. 

The plural of “Smith” is “Smiths.” 
The apostrophe is not needed. Its proper 
use is to denote possession; and it has 
come to be quite generally used to mark 
the plural of numerals, symbols, and other 
irregulars; as in “two 3’s,” “a couple of 
a’s.” Sports writers use it in the nickname 
of the Athletics, speaking of the club as 
“the A’s.” Sports writers are not fussy, or 
they would have trouble with the posses- 
sive of this, as in “the A’s’ park.” 
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Let Us Hope This Settles It 

Concerning the two forms, ‘‘a two weeks va- 
cation”’ and ‘‘a two weeks’ vacation,” your pref- 
erence for the first form turns on the point that 
“there is no idea of possession.’ True enough, 
but the word “weeks” is clearly a genitive, and 
calls for an apostrophe. 

It is unfortunate that our English case form 
of the genitive has been designated in many 
grammars as the “‘possessive” case. Of the many 
relations which the case expresses, possession is 
only one—the principal or most common one, 
but by no means the only one. 

My old Harvey’s Grammar, which I used in 
school over three-score years ago, had this rule 
(I quote from memory): “The possessive case 
is the use of a noun or pronoun to denote own- 
ership, authorship, origin, or kind.’ That is, 
three relations besides possession. (Note by 
E. N. T.: This is a poor definition; the posses- 
sive case is not “use of a noun.”’) 

However, besides these four relations indi- 
cated by the genitive there are others. George 
O. Curme of Northwestern University, in his 
“College English Grammar,” states the matter 
thus (Section 29): “Genitive: The attributive 
genitive, i.e., the genitive that modifies a noun 
or pronoun, plays the part of an adjective. It 
expresses many related ideas, origin, possession, 
subject, object material, composition, character- 
istic, measure, apposition, a whole from which 
a part is taken: Shakespeare’s (origin) dramas; 
John’s (possession) bat; mother’s (subject) 
love for us; Caesar's (object) murderer’s; an 
idol of gold (material) ; a flock of birds (com- 
position) ; a child’s (characteristic) language; 
an hour’s (measure) delay; the gift of song 
(appositive) ; a piece of bread (whole from 
which a part is taken).’’ (Note by E. N. T.: 
Several paragraphs of the letter are omitted, 
not for lack of interest, but to save space.) 

Your statement that the form “a two-month 
vacation” is better meets my approval, but the 
question at issue relates to the form as sub- 
mitted. As I walk up the street on my way to 
work I see the following three forms on differ- 
ent signs: ‘Mens Clothing,” ““Men’s Clothing,” 
‘Mens’ Clothing.” If I ask which, if any, of 
these forms is correct, it is no answer to say 
that “Clothing for Men” is better than any of 
them. That does not answer me. 

Or consider these: “‘a stone’s throw,” “two 
stones’ throw.”” This expression would hardly 
bear the form “a two-stone throw.” And there 
are many such. 

Few matters connected with our English lan- 
guage seem more hazy or confused than this 
genitive case, and it seems a pity that so high 
an authority as THE INLAND PRINTER should 
add to the confusion.—Virginia. 

A fine and much appreciated letter, sir! 
Accept, please, my apology for delay in 
printing it. And pardon me if I insist we 
are not adding to the confusion but help- 
ing to clear it up. I think little of Profes- 
sor Curme’s paragraph on the genitive; 
it’s tricky, but I do not think English 
grammar gains much by such stuff. For us 
plain folks, printers, not professors, it is 
enough to say that ‘‘the master’s dog” and 
“the dog’s master’ are both simple pos- 
sessives, even though the man does own 
the dog and the dog does not own the 
master-—except as master! 

The “‘stone’s throw’ example does not 
hold. What is to be pluralized is not 
“stone” but “throw,” and the only way to 
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Hell-Box 
Harry 
Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 





One publisher made a lot of gravy by 
specializing in cook-books. 

Careless operators have learned to 
their sorrow that a job press can bite the 
hand that feeds it. 

A lot of pressmen who have no fear 
of the breadline have been known to run 
from a roll. 

Copy for shoe-store mail campaigns 
should have a sock to it. 

On quantity lots, the wise printer cuts 
runs down by running two or more ap. 

When a stoneman fies up too many 
standing forms, he also ties up too much 
capital for the boss. 

One printer buys his presses in units 
of two, just so he can have twin beds. 

The most commonly used letter in the 
case is E, except with Broadway column- 
ists, where the I’s have it. 

Many a small boy who fed gray ele- 
phants at the circus has grown up to feed 
white elephants in an antique pressroom. 


Without a good cost system, 
(Not one that’s obsolete), 
You'll go around in circles 
Trying to make ends meet. 





express it is to say “two stone-throws,”’ or 
“two throws of a stone.” 

Since the controversy raged in its finest 
fury, however, it is to be noted that I had 
to ‘crawl’ on a ‘‘week’s time,” ‘‘ a min- 
ute’s delay.” But I would still rather sight 
‘a two weeks vacation” than ‘“ a two 
weeks’ vacation.” 


This One Raises Another Question 


Will you kindly give your opinion as to the 
preferred spelling of the plural form of the 
word ‘ski’ ?—Vermont. 

Webster gives “skis.” I wonder why, 
since we do not preserve the original (na- 
tive) pronunciation of the word, which I 
understand to be “‘shee,”’ we stick to the 
“1” spelling, instead of making it “skee.” 


Discriminate in the Use of Words 


Please tell me if the following sentences are 
correct: ‘John, James, and William composed 
the committee.’ “The committee comprised 
John, James, and William.”’ Every time I mark 
it I have an argument, and I have to hesitate 
whenever I see these words used.—Virginia. 

These two sentences present clearly the 
difference between ‘‘compose’’ and ‘“‘com- 
prise.’ The smaller units compose the 
larger ; they are comprised in it. 





How Should “Per Cent” Be Written? 

In some copy I get “percent,” in some “per 
cent.,”” and in some “per cent,’’ without the 
period. Which is right?—Vermont. 

We start with the Latin ‘‘per centum,” 
by the hundred. The next step is to abbre- 
viate, which gives “per cent.,’’ with the 
period. The third step is to make an Eng- 
lish word of it, “percent,” one word, no 
break, no period. This is the way I always 
write it, and I think the practice is sus- 
tained by the fact that the word “‘percent- 
age’ is universally accepted, never chal- 
lenged. It would be interesting to hear 
from those who think differently. THE 
INLAND PRINTER uses “‘per cent”’ thus. 


Where Does This Apostrophe Belong? 


Please tell me whether to write “Mother's 
Day” or “Mothers’ Day.” This week we had sev- 
eral programs for churches and clubs, and with 
one exception the copy was with the apostrophe 
before the “‘s,” like this, ““Mother’s Day.”’ I cor- 
rected all of this, as I thought it wrong, but that 
night, looking over the newspapers, in all the 
ads I found it written ‘“‘Mother’s Day.” Will ap- 
preciate any comment on this.—Georgia. 

There is variance in usage, but I do think 
“Mother’s Day’ is the form more gener- 
ally favored. I do not know whether this is 
mere happen-so, or the writers make a de- 
liberate choice. In the singular form, the 
idea is, “the day that belongs to Mother.” 
Personally, if I had the task of deciding of- 
ficially which way it ought to be spelled, I 
would probably favor the plural, ““Mothers’ 
Day,” the day set aside for honor to the 
mothers. It’s a pretty tight problem. 

The ‘World Almanac,” I notice, prints 
““Mother’s Day.” The “Bulletin (Philadel- 
phia) Almanac” makes it ““Mothers’ Day.” 
The first named book, however, speaks of 
“Forefathers’ Day.” (This is just noted in- 
cidentally, and is not particularly impor- 
tant in the premises.) 

‘‘Mother’s Day’ is just a little bit more 
sentimental and individual than ‘Mothers’ 
Day,’’ and probably that is why it is the 
more frequently seen form. 


Reader Shows Practical Appreciation 


We are sending you a clothbound copy of 
“The Dental Cosmos” for January, 1934. This 
is a special issue, in honor of our seventy-fifth 
anniversary. Our reason for sending you a copy 
is merely an expression of appreciation of your 
pages in THE INLAND PRINTER, a source of in- 
formation and enjoyment for several of us. 

We have always taken pride in what we be- 
lieve to be a minimum of errors in English and 
in typography. Your columns have served as a 
guide or as an authority in questions involving 
modes of expression.—Philadel phia. 

The book has been received, and scanned 
with interest and pleasure. It is good to 
know that even in such technical publica- 
tions attention is given to the fine points 
of expression, punctuation, and style. 
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OMPOSITION 


By E. M. KEATING 











E What is your particular problem? Queries are answered by mail when a stamped return envelope is enc sed 





Gasoline or Naphtha as a Cleaner 


Which do you advise, gasoline or naphtha, 
for cleaning a magazine, after removing all the 
loose dust? The filling-station man tells me that 
the gas has lead in it, and advised the naphtha. 

If you put a few drops of either liquid 
on a sheet of white paper and hold it in 
the sunlight for a few minutes, the stain 
will disappear and the paper will not show 
a sign of rings. We are unable to tell what 
this proves, but it appears that either one 
will give good results, as it does not show 
any residue or deposit from the so-called 
“lead” gasoline when used on a polished 
brass or aluminum surface. This problem 
is for commercial chemists to explain. 


Character Is Out of Alignment 


This newspaper clipping and proof of a slug 
display a line of g’s. The operator states that a 
small g will appear out of alignment on the end 
of a word, but never at the beginning of a word. 
The trouble occurs frequently in a column of 
matter. The slug proof is sent to show that all 
matrices are in alignment, both in the normal 
and auxiliary positions. 

Your trouble is a rather peculiar one. 
You should run out all small g’s. Examine 
and discard all matrices that show damaged 
lower lugs. If only one lug is sheared on 
the upper part, the matrix may be retained 
for emergencies. But if both lugs show a 
sheared upper edge, drop the mat in the 
hell box, as it is useless. 

The reason the letter g appears out of 
alignment when on end of a word, next to 
a spaceband is due to frictional contact with 
the rising spaceband wedge during driv- 
ing-up action. If the damaged matrix is in 
a word, and not adjacent to the spaceband 
wedge, it has no tendency to rise. Prove it 
this way: Set a line having a number of 
spacebands. Pick out a matrix with a bit of 
its two lower lugs sheared off the upper 
edge. Place this matrix next to the wedge 
part of the spaceband, allow the line to jus- 
tify and cast. Save the line and remove the 
matrix, place it on the right side of the 
spaceband next to the slide. Repeat casting 
of line. Take a proof of the two slugs and 
you will note that the defective character 
when next to the wedge will be below its 
adjoining neighbor, just as shown in the 
clippings which were sent. 

Remove all matrices showing both lower 
lugs sheared on upper edge, and have new 


ones ordered. Observe the setting of the 
assembler-slide gage, and send no lines 
away unless the assembler star turns freely. 
Put a new assembler star on shaft every 
month or so, or when it begins to wear. 


Left Vise Jaw Is at Fault Here 


Several newspaper clippings submitted with 
lines marked. Each line showed the same ap- 
pearance at left side: a slight but easily observed 
increased length. The query in regard to these 
clippings raises this significant question: ‘Can 
this trouble of corrections made on another ma- 
chine be prevented ?” 

The trouble may be corrected and pre- 
vented by the operator, by standardizing 
the setting of the left vise jaw on each of 
the three machines. It is strange that he has 
not thought of that. Then the proof may 
be sent to any of the three for corrections 
and one cannot detect correction, as was 
noticeable on the clippings. As all the left 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 


Suitable 
Type Faces 


TS LuND Press not only knows an 
appropriate type to set your job in, 
but it has the type on hand, in the cases, 
or on the linotype machines. 

This is important, because a type ex- 
pert can please you almost continually if 
he can indicate the proper fonts and 
family of type that fit in with your va- 
rious forms of printing. 

We like to reiterate that type for the 
effete and the elite is here in quantity. 
Type for the heavy products, massive and 
mechanical, is here for instant service. 
Types for sheer readability, for book- 
length manuscripts. Types for attracting 
public attention; poster type up to five- 
inch letters. 

Type, type, type. Each family with a 
design of its own and a purpose of its 
own—that purpose to please you what- 
ever character your printing may be. 

If you value selectivity, this wide as- 
sortment of type faces is at your service 
via THE LUND Press. 


* 


The Lund Press, of Minneapolis, features its 
many type faces in its house-organ in this way 
















liners used in the molds are interchange- 
able and produce slugs of standard length, 
the operator need only set the left vise jaw 
so that the face on the slug of each ma- 
chine will be of a common length, just as 
all slugs are. 

Set a line beginning with three or four 
cap H’s. Cast a slug and hold line for re- 
cast. Examine the face and note the end of 
slug in relation to face. Loosen the clamp- 
ing screw holding the knurled adjusting 
nut and turn in a slight amount. Recast and 
examine the face of slug in relation to the 
end of slug. Repeat this operation until the 
character ‘“‘H”’ is exactly in proper relation 
with end of the slug. 

Save a few of the slugs and give each 
machine the same testing of left vise jaw 
and, when it is finished, take a galley proof 
of the slugs to verify. Be sure that clamp- 
ing screw is tightened when the adjustment 
is made. Make sure also that the adjusting 
rod and pin are not worn and that the left 
bracket screws are not loose. 


Metal From Slugcasting Machines 

A number of slugs, showing varying de- 
grees of solidity as to body, have been re- 
ceived for metal analysis for cause of the 

t body. 

"a pe of this kind arise from 
divers causes, often unrelated to metal for- 
mulae, we would not undertake to judge 
the metal by appearance of the body. Ques- 
tions about the physical structure of metal, 
as related to the ingredients, should always 
go to the firm that supplies the pig metal. 
The metallurgist employed by the metal- 
supply house has a keen eye for metal frac- 
tures and can often tell by the appearance 
of the grain of the metal just what it needs 
for its rejuvenation. 

However, he does not depend wholly 
upon his eye and the enlarging glass, for 
his tests may require chemical reagents and 
other means before he is able te give the 
advice which is desired. 


Washing Keyboard Rolls Helps Cams 

Operator wants to know what is meant 
by washing the keyboard rolls, as he fre- 
quently roughens rolls with coarse sand- 
paper to increase friction. 

To wash the rolls, use laundry soap with 
warm or cold water, rubbing vigorously 
and using a towel or hand brush. While 
this treatment may not remove all of the 
marks of dirt that is ground into the rub- 
ber by the keyboard cams, it will remove 
the excess grease near the ends and will im- 
prove the friction-producing surface. Of 
course, they must be thoroughly dried and 
bearings must be re-oiled before returning 
the rolls to the keyboard. 
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Back Squirts Give Him Trouble 


We have a machine which has the back-squirt- 
ing fever. I have made lockup tests with mold 
complete, and with mold body alone, and got it 
set. It works fine for a day or two, then it starts 
in again. Pot leg bushings appear to be okay; 
that is, they are not cracked and there is no side 
play. The disk is true, and there is a new mouth- 
piece on the pot. 

After I put the new mouthpiece on, it still 
did the same thing. I found on one of our other 
machines that the mold cap guides were sprung, 
put new ones on, and then reset the lockup, and 
it is running fine. 

Examine the pot-lever spring to see if it 
needs additional tension. It should yield a 
trifle when pot locks up to cast. If it shows 
a greater compression than one-sixteenth 
inch, and if the front adjusting knob will 
allow, turn back on the nut so as to in- 
crease stress of spring. Secure a thermom- 
eter and test metal temperature. Arrange 
heat so that it will not be over 550 degrees, 
with pot filled to normal height. 


Matrices Damaged Striking Glass 


I have a little problem on one of our ma- 
chines. When the mats leave the magazine chan- 
nel, they come straight out, hitting on the glass 
shield. By so doing, this causes the bottom slug 
to widen out, with a burr on each side, which 
has to be filed off. I have had to file the burr off 
several times, as the mats become too wide on 
the lugs and stick in the channel. 

The Canadian representative was in recently 
and suggested sticking a piece of heavy paper on 
the inside of the glass shield. This helped a lot. 
And now the paper is almost worn through in 
places. I put a half-inch wedge under the two 
front arms of the base. This tips the machine 
back a little. Will any harm arise from doing 
this? Will appreciate your advice. 

We suggest that you use thin celluloid, 
which is similar to D-1615, assembler-en- 
trance-glass lining. A discarded film roll 
may be arranged if other is not available. 
The tilting of the front of the machine as 
described should be avoided. Suggest that 
you use a spirit level on the vise cap and 
return the machine to its original level po- 
sition, front to back. To level it from right 
to left, have right side just a trifle higher 
than left. This condition causes the lower 
front lug of matrix to have contact with 
the traveling face of the lower distributor 
screw and diminishes distributor stops. 


Machine Stops for a Moment 


Machine stops just for a moment when the 
elevator descends to lowest point in the vise, 
then goes right on and continues its revolution 
to normal position without further hesitation or 
stop. What could cause this trouble? 

Pull pin from plunger rod and start the 
machine. As the elevator descends to the 
lowest point, observe the action of the vise 
automatic dog and the pawl on the stop 
rod. And when the dog moves forward it 
should just clear the pawl. If it touches 
and causes the cam to stop just for a sec- 
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ond or so, you have discovered the reason . 


for your momentary stops. 

As to reason for interference between 
these two parts—dog and pawl—your ele- 
vator may need oiling, or the knife-wiper 
may be giving interference. The back jaw 
of the elevator may be sprung, causing it 
to bind on the left vise jaw. The line stop, 
also, may be an interfering part when it de- 
scends over the left vise jaw. 

You will note that no mention is made 
of adjustment of either screw in the head 
of the first elevator slide. If the machine 
has suddenly developed this trait of stop- 
ping, and you have not been tinkering with 
the adjustments referred to, do not make 
adjustment changes, but look for interfer- 
ence with down stroke of elevator slide. 
Among other causes there are: loose front 
or back jaw; screw beneath the duplex rail 
in its plate may become loose and work 
down. Make no alteration of the adjusting 
screws unless you can prove that they are 
wrong. If the locknuts are tight, it assures 
you of their correctness, unless you have an 
assistant who is experimenting. Investigate. 








* A COPY SUGGESTION * 


No Beating _ 


We Are Gunning for 4 


Your Business 


If you really knew our service we be- 
lieve you would be glad indeed to give us 
your orders. 

Our service, you see, includes analy- 
sis, plans, copy, artwork, engraving, and 
printing—even addressing and mailing. 
All under one roof. 

This means that you run little or no 
risk of costly mistakes or delays. 

More than that, “under one roof” 
means that, with the entire job at hand, 
we are enabled to interpret and to exe- 
cute every phase of the job in a way that 
perfects the whole. 

Besides, we believe we have the best 
craftsmen in this country. If we believed 
otherwise—well, we should continue to 
comb the land for the best. 

Another thing. We serve clients in 
many lines, in several states. We are in 
day-to-day touch with varied angles, situ- 
ations, trends, problems. We have a-back- 
ground for helping you. 

And not only do we do big jobs, small 
jobs, quality jobs, rush jobs, and jobs 
complete in every detail—we have ideas! 

Why not have one of our representa- 
tives call for a talk—and to show you 
proof of the results we bring? 


* 


From “Impressions,” house-organ of McCor- 
mick-Armstrong Company, Wichita, Kansas 








How Often Should Mats Be Cleaned? 


How long can I run matrices without clean- 
ing them or the magazine? I want the machine 
to operate efficiently. 

This question has often been asked but 
never satisfactorily answered. It probably 
depends upon the cleanliness of the shop 
and machine, and the care the operator ex- 
ercises in handling the matrices. Here are 
two instances coming under the writer’s 
notice, and vouched for by the individual 
who is telling the story: 

A western machinist stated that, in test- 
ing out the question as to how long ma- 
trices could be run through a machine and 
continue to give good service to the oper- 
ator, he found that on a small ad machine 
a font ran for eighteen months without re- 
moval for cleaning. The magazine was not 
cleaned either during that period. 

The explanation that goes with this tale 
is that the machinist himself oiled the ma- 
chine and the distributor was sparingly 
lubricated with a light oil. Also the dis- 
tributor screws were frequently cleaned to 
eliminate oil and dust—a troublesome com- 
bination. Those who claim it is necessary, 
in their shop, to clean the matrices and the 
magazines each week or each month, as the 
case may be, may find in the above men- 
tioned case a lesson and an answer. 

Discussion of how to clean both matrices 
and magazines has appeared in these col- 
umns in recent issues. It is well to read 
those paragraphs over before starting job. 
Doing a thing right is doing it best. 


Low Letters Appear in Proof 

Submitting a proof of a page in which 
some characters appear weak, a reader asks 
how he can find out whether the fault is in 
the matrix or due to failure of machine to 
produce a better face. 

We suggested that if he has more than 
one machine on the floor, he might run out 
all of the characters in every channel of the 
particular letters that show weak. Cast a 
number of slugs from a line made up of all 
e’s, o's, and so on. Transfer each line of 
matrices to the other machine and cast a 
few slugs on it for comparison. 

Then assemble all slugs and take an im- 
pression on a job press, using a tympan 
made up entirely of a hard manila, press 
board, or a sheet of celluloid. The first im- 
pression should be very light, then keep 
adding single sheets of manila until a legi- 
ble proof is obtained. 

Sometimes it is observed that the line 
cast on one machine gives a slug having 
all letters equally legible. The same line 
transferred to another machine may show 
low letters. This naturally will prove the 
matrices are not at fault. Give the forego- 
ing a trial before claiming low letters are 
responsible for this condition. 
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Simple Form Prevents Mistakes 





in Your Stockroom %* By NATHANIEL KRUM 


Here is a perpetual-inventory sheet that gives a complete and 


OST PRINTERS and publishers rec- 
M ognize the value of systematizing 
records of paper stock, in order 

that they may at any time determine imme- 
diately the quantity or value of any kind 
of paper on hand. But, not all printers have 
worked out a system of stock-record keep- 
ing that is satisfactory in all respects. And 
while I do not claim that the perpetual 
stock-inventory sheet of which I write is 
“satisfactory in all respects,’ I do know 
that it has been in practical use for a num- 


Study this form in connection with text on this page. Although the sums are given in English 


easily understood record of stock purchased, amount used, and 


balance on hand. It saves time and avoids loss in the stockroom 


ber of months in our own plant, and that 
it has greatly facilitated and simplified the 
keeping of our stock records. 

For a perpetual stock-inventory sheet to 
be of the greatest possible value, it must 
contain certain definite information about 
the paper and materials used by printers. 





money, the principles are the same for this country. Also note how simply this record is kept up 





As may be observed in the illustration ac- 
companying this article,a complete descrip- 
tion, or name of the particular stock, comes 
first. Following this comes size, weight, 
finish, and color, which information prac- 
tically runs the gamut of descriptive mat- 
ter regarding paper. 

In the second row of columns there is a 
blank in which one may write the name of 
the firm from which the stock was pur- 
chased. This information is quite impor- 
tant when it is desired to reorder the same 
stock. Immediately following this comes a 
section for lot number, which may be lot 
A, B, C, or D, for example. Each large 
shipment of paper is given a different lot 
number. When the paper is unwrapped, 
the reams or boxes are marked by means of 
a rubber stamp, or colored pencil, with 
their particular lot number. Then, when 
this stock is charged against a job, one need 
use only the lot number on stock sheet, ob- 
viating the necessity of writing out a long 
list of details. 

Next comes a section for quantity. This 
is used for envelopes, rolls of cloth, mull, 
or anything that does not come in reams 
and sheets. Following this, there are blanks 
for reams and sheets, which need no ex- 
planation. Then a blank for yards, which 
is necessary for publishers of clothbound 
books. However, this or any other section 
could easily be omitted from an inventory 
sheet intended for the commercial printer. 
After yards, comes lot price, which is the 
original price of the entire lot of paper, 
plus 10 per cent for handling. The last four 
blanks are for itemized cost records, and 
give the cost a ream, sheet, yard, or thou- 
sand, as the case may be. The sheet cost is 
often valuable in charging strawboard, and 
heavy sheets of paper that cost a cent or 
more for each sheet. 

If you'll look at the illustration again, 
you will see that the actual inventory sec- 
tion of sheet is divided into two parts: 
Disposals and Balances. Under Disposals, 
we have date, job number, quantity, reams 
or sheets used, and value of the stock. The 
Balances, or right-hand section, contains 
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four blanks: quantity, reams, sheets, and 
value. The first balance value is arrived at 
by subtracting the first disposal value from 
the original lot price above; while subse- 
quent value balances are obtained by sim- 
ply subtracting the value of the last stock 
disposal from last-entered balance value. 

This stock inventory sheet is made out 
in duplicate. The original is kept in the of- 
fice, and constitutes the permanent, per- 
petual inventory record. The duplicate is 
given to the factory or stockroom superin- 
tendent, who then places each sheet in a 
loose-leaf folder under its proper group 
heading, which we shall explain later on. 

The value of this sheet to the factory or 
stockroom superintendent lies in the fact 
that at any time he may, by a glance at the 
sheet, see just how much paper of a par- 
ticular kind he has in stock, without going 
into-the stockroom and actually counting 
it. He may readily determine, too, when 
stocks are low, and is thus able to order in 
sufficient time to avoid running entirely out 
of a particular kind of paper. The record 
gives him exact size, weight, and prices; 
the last-mentioned information being ex- 
tremely important in plants where the fac- 
tory superintendent, to a large degree, will 
determine what quality of paper shall be 
used on any particular job. 

But the most valuable feature of this 
perpetual stock-inventory sheet is the fact 
that it is a perpetual inventory of all paper 
on hand. At the year-end inventory, the 
superintendent need not spend days in tak- 
ing his inventory, by laboriously counting 
out thousands of sheets of odds and ends. 
Instead, he simply takes his folder contain- 
ing all stock sheets, and by a casual glance 
at the record and the pile of paper before 
him, at once determines if he has kept his 
records accurately, and if his inventory is a 
correct and true balance of all papers in 
stock. If there are inconsistencies, these 
may be noted on the superintendent's copy 
of the stock sheet, and when the inventory 
is completed, the office may, by consulting 
the superintendent’s record sheets, quickly 
adjust its inventory sheets accordingly. 

Now for the grouping system. We have 
tried two systems. First we alphabetized all 
our stock, listing each kind in a notebook 
under the initial with which the name of 
the paper began. For instance, Hammer- 
mill bond came under “H,” while Lou- 
vaine book came under ‘'L.”’ But there were 
times when the stockroom did not charge 
the paper on the stock slip under proper 
name, which resulted in confusion and, of 
course, wrong entries in the office record. 
(This was before the factory had any rec- 
ord whatever of paper on hand.) Incorrect 
entries happen more often when a number 
of qualities of the same size and weight 
are stocked as a regular thing. 
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The second system, the one we are now 
using, is what I might call the “kinds” sys- 
tem. The loose-leaf record book in which 
we keep our stock inventory sheet is sub- 
divided into seven sections, the first being 
called ‘‘Printings.” Under this section we 
enter machine finished, super calendered, 
antique, litho, imitation art, art, and all 
other papers intended primarily for maga- 
zine or book publication. 

The second group is headed ‘Banks and 
Bonds.” Under this we place onion skin, 
file paper, imitation vegetable parchment, 
banks, and all bonds. The third group is 
headed “Envelopes,” and as the name sug- 
gests, contains record sheets of all the en- 
velopes stocked, regardless of size, shape, 
or color. The fourth group is for “Cover 
Papers.” Here we enter manila, pamphlet 
cover, Cordelia, and all cover papers in- 
tended for pamphlet and small book cov- 
ering, of which there are many. 

The fifth group is entitled “Boards,” 
and lists straw, pulp, press, ivory, and all 
coated boards. In the sixth section we have 
our records of cloth and mull. The seventh, 
and last group, is entitled “Miscellaneous.” 
In this section we place carbon, gummed, 
lithographed check, kraft wrapping, blot- 
ting, end sheet, wax, and marbled papers. 
This group also contains ruled statement 
forms, die-cut cards, and a few other items. 
Of course this grouping system is not ar- 
bitrary, and would necessarily be altered to 
fit the needs of other plants. Some shops 
do not use such a wide range of material, 
while others may find it necessary to use 
an even greater variety. 

Since I have already described the stock 
sheet quite fully, it will only be necessary 
to say a few words regarding its actual use. 
When any paper is used on a printing job 
in the factory, it is immediately entered on 
a job ticket, one side of which contains a 
tabular form upon which the person using 
the stock may write the name, quantity, the 
number of reams or sheets, size, weight, 
color, and finish of particular stock used. 

At the end of each week, the factory su- 
perintendent or stockroom foreman takes 
the finished job tickets, and enters all pa- 
per which is charged thereon into his per- 
petual stock-inventory record book. In our 
plant, the only balances kept by the super- 
intendent are the stock balances, as the bal- 
ance values mean nothing to the factory, 
and are intended primarily for office rec- 
ords of the turnover. 

After the superintendent has made his 
entries from the finished job ticket, the job 
ticket is passed on to the office, where a 
secretary deducts from her record sheets 
the amount of paper used, and carries over 
the proper balances of stock and value. Of 
course the paper is then charged against the 
job on job-cost summary sheet. 
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English Company Uses Mailing 
Piece From Inland Printer 


The interest in the mailing pieces for 
printers which THE INLAND PRINTER has 
offered in its pages for some months is not 
limited to this country alone. The quality 
of the layouts and copy, and their universal 
appeal, have been recognized overseas as 
well as in the various states. 

A case in point is the “News” folder, 
shown in THE INLAND PRINTER for Octo- 
ber, 1933. It consists of some convincing, 
well worded copy on printed advertising, 


INDUSTRIALS Si 





We Mean This 


You will be placed under no ob- 
ligation whatever by calling us 
up and giving us the opportunity 
to talk over with youthe possible 
ways and means of tellingto your 
customers, either regularly or 
occasionally, the News about 
your business. 


LOWE & BRYDONE 
PRINTERS LIMITED 
Victoria Road. London, N.W.10 
Teiephone - - WILLESDEN 3741 (4 tines) 
CREATIVE PRINTERS 


SHOWCARDS 


of 
CATALOGUES } 
MAGAZINES j 
FOLDERS | 


PLANS 
LETTER HEADINGS 


BLOTTERS 


firm from one shown in THE INLAND PRINTER 


with a border of a halftone reproduction 
of newspaper clippings concerning a va- 
riety of subjects of current interest. 

Lowe & Brydone Printers, Limited, of 
London, England, liked the piece and asked 
permission to use it. The electros were not 
desired, as the firm planned to duplicate 
the design with English newspaper clip- 
pings. The illustration of the back page of 
the folder shows how faithfully the English 
printing firm duplicated the artwork and 
layout. The heads of the firm express them- 
selves as being greatly pleased with the 
folder, and anticipate good results from it. 

Plants in this country which have used 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S mailing pieces 
have expressed equal satisfaction. 


x * 
Publisher Has Good Judgment 


Our check herewith for $4.00, covering a 
year’s subscription to your excellent journal. Our 
people are of the opinion that it has all the other 
printing magazines outclassed. So, we are going 
to take THE INLAND PRINTER and drop three 
other like publications—Robert Montgomery, 
editor and publisher, Puyallup Valley Tribune, 
Puyallup, Washington. 
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Color-Blindness Is Handicap to Printers 
for Which No Real Cure Is Known 


iF pres most cases of defective eye- 
sight become evident to anyone of 


average intelligence testing his own sight, 
and thus often cause people to consult an 
oculist, that is not the case with regard to 
tests of the capacity for distinguishing col- 
ors. If the lack of color-sense be but slight, 
a person may remain unaware of it until a 
special examination brings it to his notice. 
Because of this, it is most important that 
advice on the choice of a profession should 
be sought by those persons intending to 
enter many crafts and industries, important 
among which are the graphic arts. 
Inability to distinguish red and green 
occurs far more often than color-blindness 
with regard to blue and yellow (violet- 
blindness) , while complete color-blindness 
is comparatively rare. That color-blindness 
is seldom characteristic of women is attrib- 
uted to the fact that women have always 
obtained pleasure in occupying themselves 
with colors, so that the whole female sex 


is now said to have acquired color-sense to 
a high degree compared with men. 

Their profession being connected with 
the arts and crafts, printers, pressmen, and 
printing salesmen ought to possess a de- 
cidedly fine sense of color. It is of the 
greatest importance that the capacity for 
recognizing the fine shades of yellow, red, 
and blue should be well developed, for 
they predominate in the graphic trade. 

Now, as the faculty for distinguishing 
red and green represents the most delicate 
function of the optical courses, any defect 
will first be made evident in the sense of 
red and green, and only later in the sense 
of blue and yellow. In cases of complete 
color-blindness, there is no capacity for dis- 
tinguishing any shade of color; colors are 
therefore only recognized as being differ- 
ent grades of light and shade. Partial color- 
blindness can take the form of inability to 
distinguish either red, green, and/or violet. 
Persons who are color-blind to red cannot 
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The importance of color in the graphic arts is fully and fittingly emphasized in this advertise- 
ment of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, published in an advertising paper. Before printers can 
use color properly, they must be able to see it in its natural hue, and not as a shade of gray 





distinguish dull red from grayish tints of 
green, yellow, and brown; they mistake 
purple for blue and violet; bright red for 
dark green, dark brown, and dark gray. 
People who lack the sense of green mistake 
purple for gray and blue-green ; bright red 
for the lighter tints of yellow-green, and 
light blue. In many cases of so-called vio- 
let-blindness, purple is mistaken for red 
and orange, while yellow-green is con- 
founded with blue. Color-blindness to red 
and green can be caused by excessive use 
of alcohol or nicotine. 

In order to be sure of a worker's efh- 
ciency in distinguishing colors, it is neces- 
sary to continue to test his sight from time 
to time. A person lacking the sense of red 
and green learns to pay far more attention 
to the most delicate variations of intensity 
and brightness than people with normal 
sight, and thus even manages to draw con- 
clusions as to color. Such persons are able 
to distinguish any color put before them 
with astonishing assurance, and hardly ever 
make a mistake. In spite of that, however, 
they do not see these colors as persons with 
normal vision do, and run the risk of being 
wide of the mark. People incapable of dis- 
tinguishing red and green have often been 
aware of their anomaly since childhood, 
for, when picking strawberries or cherries, 
they never saw the fed fruit stand out from 
the green of its background. 

Those who are blind to red and green 
distinguish, besides black and white, only 
blue and yellow, and mistake the other col- _ 
ors for one of those two, or gray. The 
purest red possible, and also pure green, 
appear gray, and are therefore not recog- 
nized as contrasts by persons thus afflicted. 
They know that green appears to them to 
have a touch of blue, whereas red appears 
more intense. 

Light blue is nearly always mistaken for 
pink, and vice versa. Violet has the same 
effect as blue. The glowing red of autumn 
beeches does not show itself against the 
brown of the landscape, so that the color- 
blind see an autumnal wood as a soft yel- 
low predominating on a dark background. 
Compared with color-blindness as to red 
and green, color-blindness with respect to 
yellow and blue (also known as violet- 
blindness) is of theoretical, rather than 
practical, interest. Persons suffering from 
that defect are sensitive to black, white, 
red, and green only, and mistake the other — 
colors for red, green, or gray. Blue, espe- 
cially, is said to be taken for green, and 
yellow for red. 

Color-blind persons frequently compen- 
sate for their affliction by training their 
memory for locality, which is generally 
well-developed. The faculty for dividing 
up space being highly developed in almost 
all such cases, the color-blind persons are 
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capable of excellent achievements in con- 
structive and technical branches of trade. 
In professions where color-perception is 
necessary, however, even the most talented 
among the color-blind will never attain 
more than average proficiency. 

Color-blindness cannot be cured, nor is 
there any possibility of training a person’s 
sense of color. There is, nevertheless, a 
knack which renders a considerable amount 
of service to those who lack perception of 
color. Seen through red glass, all green 
tints, more than other colors, lose their 
brightness, whereas reds lose little or none 
of theirs. Through a green glass, on the 
contrary, all greens appear comparatively 
bright, and all reds dark. In case of doubt, 
therefore, it is possible to ascertain if the 
color is red or green, by using a red glass. 

A chemist, color-blind as to red and 
green, for instance, was enabled by its 
means to overcome the difficulty presented 
by color-reactions, while a doctor made use 
of red glass in diagnosing a microscopic 
slide which had been colored. A certain 
amount of practice will make it possible, 
by using a green and red glass alternately, 
to distinguish even a slight admixture of 
red or green in other colors.—Buch und 
Werbekunst, Leipsic. 


x * 
Buyer Prepares Stylesheet 


There are many ways in which buyers of 
printing establish and maintain standards 
in typography by which their advertise- 
ments and other printed matter become 
known. One of the most successful in get- 
ting what he wants is James Mangan, the 
advertising manager, Mills Novelty Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Much of his work is 
shown in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mangan has done what very few print- 
ers have done for themselves. He has pre- 
pared a stylesheet, and a copy goes to each 
printer doing work for him. Work must 
follow his stylesheet. Some of the points 
which are emphasized are: 

Follow layout. Use only types specified. 
Do not insert ornaments unless specified. 
Space tightly and avoid rivers. Be consis- 
tent. Do not mix type series without special 
permission being given. 

If headings take more than one line and 
are letterspaced, keep letterspacing equal. 
Do not letterspace any word or line more 
than another. Do not force any heading to 
square up. : 

Run address together; do not put extra 
space between “Avenue” and “‘Chicago.”’ 
Deliver three sets of good proofs on en- 
amel stock, along with copy and layouts. 
See that proofs reach us flat. Never con- 
sider any job unimportant. These same in- 
structions apply on everything. The price 
you quote is for a first-class job. 
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Color Proves Full Value on Advertising 
for Camp Run by Welfare Board 


HE SECRETARY-MANAGER of a summer 
ae who had used color in his printed 
advertising was called to account for it by 
one of the conservative members of the 
board of directors—a professional man— 
at the recent annual meeting. This mem- 
ber arose, cleared his throat, and spoke to 
the meeting as follows: 

“It was my good pleasure to have the 
opportunity to attend the conference of the 
Such-and-Such Welfare Association Fed- 
eration, at which we discussed methods of 
promoting welfare associations. The sub- 
ject of publicity was presented in a paper 
prepared by Mr. So-and-So, and after his 
set speech a round-table conference was 
held, during which one of our camp fold- 
ers was the subject of discussion. 

“Mr. So-and-So took occasion to criticize 
our folder on the basis that it was unwise 
to use colors in advertising welfare work 
because it might give the impression, to the 
contributors or prospective contributors, 
that the management was rather extrava- 
gant. Moreover, he argued that it was bet- 
ter to shun colored paper and ink because 
it took away the dignity which charitable 
organizations should convey in their adver- 
tising. I should like to hear some discus- 
sion on the subject.” 

‘What have you to say in defense of the 
use of color in your advertising folder, Mr. 
Secretary?” asked the president, who in his 
private business uses printed advertising in 
life-like colors to his advantage. 

‘My defense, Mr. President, is that the 
extra colors in that folder brought addi- 
tional business to the camp!” answered the 
secretary-manager. “As you gentlemen all 
know, last summer was a bad one for all 
camps and other outing businesses. For- 
tunately, by economizing in our operating 
expenses, we made a small profit in spite 
of decreased business and lessened contri- 
butions for our work for underprivileged 
children. I spent more money in getting out 
our printed advertising this year but it paid 
us. The extra colors in our advertising re- 
sulted in giving us enough extra transient 
business to pay all expenses and to yield 
enough extra to keep us out of the red.” 

“How much additional did the extra col- 
ors in our printing cost?” 

‘From 20 to 25 per cent on that one or- 
der, and it was well worth it.” 

“Have you any further remarks to make 
on this subject, Mr. Secretary?” 

“No, sit, I have not.” 

“Gentlemen, the matter is before you 
for discussion. Have any of the directors 


any more remarks to make concerning this 
subject, and do you desire to take any fur- 
ther action in this matter?” 

The dignified gentleman arose and ad- 
dressed the chair, saying: “Mr. President, 
since I raised the question about the extra 
color in our printed advertising, and re- 
ported the criticism and comment made 
concerning it at the conference of welfare 
workers, I desire to put myself on record 
that I believe our secretary has justified 
his use of the color in our printing. He de- 
clared that the extra colors attracted sufh- 
cient additional attention to make possible 
a difference in the number of pay patrons 
at our summer camp, and that this addi- 
tional patronage accounted for the differ- 
ence in the color of ink used in closing our 
accounts for a depression year. 

‘‘My conclusion is that, in view of what 
our secretary has reported to us, it is better 
to employ red ink in our advertising than 
to use it in our ledgers. I therefore beg the 
privilege of moving, sir, that the minutes 
show that we commend our secretary-man- 
ager for having advertising sense enough 
to know when to depart from a dignified 
precedent in utilizing the best that there is 
in the printers’ art to obtain better results.” 

“I second the motion,” said a business 
man on the board. 

“The motion has been made and duly 
seconded that we commend our secretary- 
manager for using good printing to get bet- 
ter results from our advertising, and leave 
it entirely to his good judgment as to when 
and how to advertise. As many as favor 
this motion say aye.” (All the directors 
without hesitation voted aye.) 

“Those opposed, no.’’ (Silence.) 

“The motion has now been unanimously 
adopted. We will proceed to the next or- 
der of our business.” 

{Printers may wish to use this true story 
in selling extra color on the next order 
they handle for welfare organizations or 
similar agencies.—EDITOR. } 


x * 


Appreciates Reviews of Specimens 


I still do some layout work in my capacity as 
superintendent of supplies, since this department 
handles all printing of the company. I think I 
have become more modern in my views. This is 
only natural, considering the many new ideas 
one sees in THE INLAND PRINTER each month. I 
get just as much pleasure out of reading it to- 
day as I did many years ago. It is excellently 
edited all the way through, and, of course, I 
take special interest in reading your criticisms 
on specimens.”—O. G. RIECK, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee. 
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AVOID COLOR-HARMONY ERRORS 


BY ‘THIS SOUND PLAN 


By FABER BIRREN 


knowledge is shackled today by a lot 

of spurious traditions and antiquated 
scientific premises. Ask the average printer 
—or even the average student of color— 
about the subject and he very likely will 
launch forth into generalizations that have 
been disproved or corrected years ago. 


FE MY OPINION, it is true that color 


hue, value, and chroma. This means of 
color definition is clumsy, and has greatly 
limited color expression by conception of 
it as a sensation. 

Value and chroma are mere color at- 
tributes—the same as warmth or coolness. 
They describe nothing more than arbitrary 
standards of brightness and purity. 
Hering, psychologist, stated 
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that color derivatives the eye 
can experience are the products 
of hue, white, and black. Ost- 
wald of Germany has taken up 


+ the truth, and has almost im- 


mutably established the plain 
fact that hue, white, and black 
are the essential elements. 

To explain: yellow and blue 
may have the same value and 
chroma. If they are uniform 
in this way, however, they can- 
not have the same elements in 
them and thus cannot be simi- 
lar as sensations. The yellow 
will need much black in its 
makeup and little or no white, 
the blue will need much white 
and little or no black. 

With hue, white, and black 
as the true qualities in colors 
and tones, uniform contents 
with reference to the three ele- 
ments will always effect uni- 
form psychological and visual 
impressions. Beside this, hue, 
white, and black can be defi- 
nitely measured by us, while 
value and chroma can only be 








In the problems of color harmony, it 
may not be so important to have a first- 
hand acquaintance with scientific things. 
However, a full expression of beauty is 
quite impossible if the printer or artist has 
an inaccurate or erroneous knowledge of 
the very nature of color, both as a physical 
thing and as an emotional experience. 

In recent years, particularly in the field 
of psychology, many revolutionary laws 
have been stated, proved, and elucidated. 
I describe a few of them for no other pur- 
pose than to guide the printer’s efforts and 
encourage him with a good, sound school- 
ing in the simple fundamentals. 

The first misconceived notion about 
color is that its three essential qualities are 


judged through comparisons. 
What does this basic truth mean to the 
problem of color harmony? Simply, beauty 
will exist where these three qualities are 
the same. Set quantities of white, added 
to any selection of pure ink toners, will 
make them harmonious—whether or not 
values differ. So with set amounts of black. 
In a word, harmonies can be developed 
along lines never before conceived by de- 





Here is a “fifty” green, perfectly balanced to 
harmonize with type and stock. Its bluish 
tone makes it uncommon in beauty and more 
appealing than the usual yellowish-greens so 
common today. Match against this ink color 
and use it for your customers with assurance 





Principles to follow in use of 
color are described; study them 


and improve the printed results 


signers and colorists: Beauty in which all 
white contents are equai, although hue 
and black contents may differ. Beauty in 
which all black contents are equal, al- 
though white and hue contents may differ. 
Beauty in which all hue contents are equal, 
although white and black contents may 
differ. Beauty in which all three elements, 
hue content, white, and black, are equal. 
These conceptions of harmony are rad- 
ically different from tradition. Although 
they involve some complications in order 
to carry them out, I mention them to in- 
spire workers in color with the thought 
that the color art is yet in its infancy. 
As far as the eye is concerned, there are 
four primary colors—red, yellow, green, 
and blue. These four hues represent to- 
tally different sensations. All other hues 
lack singularity and resemble these four. 
There is not an innumerable number of 
hues, tints, shades, and tones. The eye can 
distinguish only about twenty-six pure 
hues and about 450 modified tones. 
Distinguishable colors are limited be- 
cause the eye has what is called a “‘thres- 
hold.” The threshold, in a word, is the 
boundary line set up by the nerves, which 
tends to oppose recognition of slight vari- 
ations in stimuli and to simplify human 
reactions. Try this out to understand the 
threshold: Take green and blue inks, and 
see how many intermediate blue-green 
hues you can mix. I do not think you can 
stretch them out beyond six at the most. 
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Three of the letterheads shown above, and one of the group on the facing page, are first 
choices of judges in the recent contest. Compare these designs with those shown in the pre- 
ceding issue and with the table of points also shown in that issue. These letterheads are: 
Number 118, Albert Rehm, Germany, black and orange on buff; 98, E. Dietlinger, Germany, 
dark brown and blue on brown; 75, W. W. Annable, Boston, black and green on white; 87, 
Emil Georg Sahlin, Buffalo, vermilion and black on white; 92, E, P. Ehrhardt, St. Louis, black 
and orange on white; 362, Robert A. Williams, Evansville, Indiana, black and blue on buff 
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Now Study 


Perhaps one of these designs or 
one shown last month may be 
just the thing for your own or 


for some customer’s stationery 


WELVE more letterheads submitted in 

our recent contest are shown in this 
issue. On this page are shown winners of 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth (triple tie), 
and fourteenth places. On the facing page 
are the letterheads which ranked fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, another triple tie, 
and an eighteenth. 

Included in these are four that were 
first choices among the ten each judge was 
asked to choose. To aid readers in their 
study of the letterheads reproduced here, 
we are quoting some of the comments on 
them by various judges. It will be inter- 
esting to printers, we believe, to consider 
these letterheads in comparison with the 
“money” designs shown in THE INLAND 
PRINTER last month, and also the table of 
points awarded, which appeared in that 
issue. The reader should try to visualize 
each design in full size and in original 
colors for best effect. 

As an example, Judge F says, “To me, 
Number 118 is the most unusual letter- 
head entered in the contest. It has refresh- 
ing taste and beautiful balance. The use 
of orange and black on buff stock ‘gets’ 
me.” Four other judges liked this design 
well enough to give it points. In fact, it 
lacked but one point of making the tenth 
place a five-way tie. 

Of the next one, Judge E says, ‘‘I think 
Number 98 has design, suitability, type- 
setting, complete color harmony, correct 
emphasis, and so on; in fact, just about 
everything. The combination of the mono- 
gram and modern inkball is ingenious and 
artistic to the nth degree.” 

Another interesting view is the one ex- 
pressed by Judge D regarding Number 52. 
“Tt reflects the most inspiration, I think, 
and I am giving it points on that. How- 
ever, its heavy, compact look is against it. 
I think the basic notion of it is the best 
in the lot.” This design is all in sans-serif 
capitals, in a dark blue against a back- 
ground of silver rules. 

“The letterheads I have placed in the 
second group of five,” declares Judge M, 
“are all interesting patterns, but do not 
take the problem into consideration quite 
so well as those in the first positions.” 
Numbers 118 and 7, included among those 
thus discussed, are shown. However, this 
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These 12 New Letterhead Ideas 


judge, along with a number of others, 
emphasized the belief that many printers 
looked at the matter of designing a letter- 
head from the decoration angle, rather 
than from consideration of its function. 

“The letterhead 412 is an excellent han- 
dling of the material and splendid use of 
Beton Open,” reports Judge L. “It is well 
balanced, and has a nice, finished appear- 
ance. Number 87 impresses me because of 
the color handling and the legibility, as 
well as the type face used.” This design 
combined vermilion and black on white. 

“Number 362 is simple and dignified,” 
declares Judge J. “The Lombardic ‘P’ ap- 
pears a bit stubby to me. The lineup at the 
left is a pleasing departure from the tradi- 
tional handling.” 

It is interesting to read the comment 
made by Ben Wiley, one of whose letter- 
heads is shown on the bottom of this page, 
on that letterhead and another which re- 
ceived points, but which is not shown. 
“These proofs are unusual in one point. 
Practically no decoration was used. I am 
letting the types, and whatever design they 
have, compete in this contest. The letter- 
heads may appear somewhat severe, but 
we will watch how the judges take to this 
idea. Because of the trend to black faces, 
I have turned one out in Bernhard Extra- 
bold and Keynote; however, this one has 
been subdued with the ink.” 

The twenty-five designs shown this and 
last month represent as many interpreta- 
tions of a single piece of copy. Traditional 
and modern layouts, and combinations of 
the two, are included. It is the hope of 
THE INLAND PRINTER that these speci- 
mens will provide both printers and typog- 
raphers with much food for thought. It 
may be that some of them will furnish 
ideas to help solve ticklish problems for 
others now or in the future. 

Their greatest value, however, lies in 
the possibility of encouraging and inspir- 
ing printers into studying and trying other 
ways to use type faces, to combine them 
into harmonious, salable ideas. 

The specimens reproduced also offers an 
interesting cross-section as to the popular- 
ity of various type faces, a point which 
has made the Typographical Scoreboard a 
valuable feature of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
In this connection, it might-be said that 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has found its six best sellers among fonts 
of display matrices during the last year in- 
clude Monotype Sans-Serif Extrabold 332; 
Rockwell Antique 189; Ultra Bodoni 675 ; 
Stymie Light 190; Sans-Serif Light 329; 
Ultra Bodoni Italic 6751. 
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Number 230, Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania, black and orange on buff; 65, William 
Lickfield, Philadelphia, blue and silver on white; 62, O. E. Booth, Des Moines, Iowa, magenta 
and blue on white; 406, A. M. Reblin, Boston, black and orange on white; 412, I. L. Bogin, 
New York City, black and brown; 7, Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinais, red and brown on cafe 


MORE INTERESTING LETTERHEAD DESIGNS NEXT MONTH! 
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Simpler Spelling Is Still a Mirage; Gains 
Are Small After Years of Effort 


NLY IN ENGLISH, so far as I know, is 

there anything like what “ough” is 
called upon to do. Consider its sound in 
this list of words: tough, cough, though, 
through, bough. They are pronounced tuff, 
coff, tho, thru, bow. (Note that even in 
phoneticizing “bough” we have to use a 
form which might be taken as ‘“‘ow” in 
“now” or in “know.”) This combination 
of four letters has five different pronuncia- 
tions. In none of these do we use anything 
as unmistakable as the sounds indicated by 
the letters in ‘‘cane,” ‘‘broken,”’ “home,” 
“kite,” “desk,” “ruler,” “paper.” 

“Gh” is not a “natural” representation 
of sound. I suppose it represents a guttural 
that has vanished from modern speech. 
This is a fine example of the difficulties of 
English spelling as encountered by every 
child in school or by the foreigner learning 
the language. It should be a classic for 
those who advocate spelling reform. 

In my May article, I noted some of these 
difficulties of English spelling. One is the 
different ways of sounding “th,” as in 
“thin” and in “then,” the light and heavy 
soundings, regulated by the placing of the 
tongue against the teeth. If you try switch- 
ing straight from one of these sounds to 
the other, you will notice that you shift 
your tongue-tip from the lower edge to the 
middle of the back of your upper front 
teeth. To the ear, the words carry two dif- 
ferent sounds; on paper these sounds are 
represented by the same combination of 
letters. I spoke of the desirability of using 
the present “th” for one of these sounds, 
and a different character, perhaps like the 
old letter “thorn” for the other. 

Further, there are strange things to be 
noted about vowel combinations in En- 
glish. For instance, we say ‘I am reeding 
the book,”’ but ‘I have red the book.’ The 
sounds are entirely different: long and 
short “e.”” But in writing or printing the 
verb, past or present, we use one combina- 
tion of letters, ‘‘ea.”’ ‘I read,’’ encountered 
without context, may be either past tense 
or present. Is that sensible? 

My comment on these peculiarities of 
English spelling brought me the following 
letter, from F. S. Wingfield. 

I read with some interest your article on sim- 
plified spelling. As you say, there is a need for 
more alfabetical caracters. The people wud wel- 
come some new letters, and type designers shud 
be progressive in supplying them. For th-thin 
we need an ordinary h with bar thru upward 
process, for dh-then a reversed h with bar; for 
er-per and ur-urn there is needed a “‘vocalic r” 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


which could [s/c] best be expressed by a liga- 
ture of u and r. For ng it seems that no one 
would {s/c} object to and all would readily un- 
derstand the phonetic sign for that sound used 
in dictionaries and phonetic codes, v/z., n with 
downward process. 

And ea of present spelling shud be reformed: 
where sounded as ee, write ee, thus, beed for 
bead; sounding as e-met, write e, hed for head; 
as long a, write ei, thus breik for break. Con- 
sider these examples. 

I have no desire to quibble or argue over 
this matter of reform in spelling. This sort 
of stuff does, frankly, seem nothing less or 
else than silly, to me. I see in it no possi- 
bility of practical effectiveness. Not in a 
thousand years can these ideas prevail. The 
suggested changes do not seem to provide 
even a reasonable point of departure for 
those who sincerely desire to see the faults 
of English spelling corrected. 

It is not merely noted as a curiosity in 
passing, but is emphasized as a vital reflec- 
tion of conditions that the writer of the 
above letter suffered a momentary relapse 
and wrote “would” in one sentence, and 
“could” in another, though “wud,” ‘‘cud,” 
and ‘‘shud”’ are called for by his ‘‘system.”’ 
In fact, he does write ‘‘wud” in one place, 
and “shud” in another. If the propagan- 
dists of a reform system of spelling cannot 
form the habit of following their own style 
inerrantly, how can the public ever do so? 

Here is the Lord’s Prayer, as printed ac- 
cording to this amazing system: 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 





Your Printing 
and Low Prices 


RINTING, like most other commodities, 

is subject to a variety of qualities de- 
pendent upon what you wish to pay. 

Formerly, many buyers too often felt 
that the low bid was the right price. Now 
we are glad to note that a distinctly dif- 
ferent trend is manifesting itself. “You 
get what you pay for’ demonstrates its 
truth. Buyers now are beginning to look 
askance at a low price. 

It is not how many booklets for a dol- 
lar, but how many dollars you get a 
booklet that sets its value. 

Profitable printing is not found on the 
bargain counter. 


* 


The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis, keys copy 
to the spirit of the time in its house-organ 








Qur Fqdhr, hy qrt in hevn: Haelod bj dhqi 
neim. Dhqi kixdm kam, dhqi wil bj dan, cn rth 
aez it iz in hevn. Giv as dhis dei qur deili bred, 
nd forgiv as qur dets aex wj haev fcrgivn qur 
detrz. Nd ljd as nqt intu temteishn, bat djlivr as 
frqm jvl. Fer dhqin iz dh kixdm, dh pquar, nd 
dh glori fcrevr. Eimen. 

How any sane, sober person can seri- 


ously tell us he considers this a gain over 
established spelling, and expect us to ac- 
cept it as a possible avenue to reform, is a 
long way past me. 

While I haven’t the slightest sympathy 
with these attempts to solve the problem 
of how to make spelling easier, I do ear- 
nestly hope that something can be done to 
strike at the fundamental faults. This could 
and should be done by type designers. At 
least, it should have their prayerful consid- 
eration. They could help us. 

Concentrate for the moment on the two 
examples that have already been referred 
to: the difference between past and present 
of “read,” and the two sounds of “‘th,” as 
in “thin” and “then.” Here is a foolish 
difficulty that has been endured for ages. 
We could use ‘‘ea” for the present tense 
of ‘‘read,”’ and tie the letters together, one 
way or another, to indicate the sound of 
the past tense form. This could be put into 
practice more easily than the old spellings 
could be actually changed, say to “reed” 
or ‘“‘rede” and “‘red.’’ These forms are all 
in use for other words with other mean- 
ings. To change the spelling would worse 
confound the existing confusion. 

To employ some sort of a ligature to in- 
dicate that the ‘‘ea’’ combination is taking 
on a new sound would be far less difficult. 
We could have “reach,” “peach,” “‘treat,” 
“speak,” “‘squeak,” and so on; but special 
characters for use in “head,” ‘‘tread,’”’ and 
“read” (past tense). Probably there are 
40,000 arguments that might be brought 
against this suggestion; they need study, 
and probably can all be overcome in a prac- 
tical way. Example: “break” and ‘“‘steak,” 
‘ea’ with still another sound. 

Then again, we could retain “th” with 
its present “thin” sound, and run a stroke 
through the two letters (as Wingfield sug- 
gests) for the heavy, ‘‘dh’’ sound. 

The spelling reformers and simplifiers 
have had a long inning, and they have got 
nowhere—or mighty close to it. ““Tho” and 
“thru” are their greatest victories, and even 
these are—thank Heaven!—still far from 
anything like universal adoption. 

Now let the type designers have their 
turn at bat. Let them study the possibilities 
and suggest for public discussion some new 
characters that could be used to iron out a 
few of the real difficulties. 

If any of them should feel moved to 
make such an attempt, let him listen to 
friendly counsel and avoid complicated de- 
signs. What is needed is something simple 
and workable in script and print. 
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Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “‘For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 





By J. L. FRAZIER 





WILLIAM Eskew, of Portsmouth, Ohio.—If 
they know a good thing when they see it, the 
Portsmouth business men hailed the news that 
you would continue in business there. Many 
larger places haven’t their opportunity for top- 
notch typographic work. We always benefit from 
examining the examples of your craftsmanship, 
especially the letterheads, for which you appear 
to have especial talent. While we are glad we 
are unable to help you, we know that if all 
printers and typographers were as good as old 
gentleman Eskew this department would end. 

BROOKLYN INDUSTRIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR Boys, of Brook- 
lyn—We can say truthfully 
we have never received finer 
work from any school plant 


which, in gray tone, there is an illustration re- 
peating a figure with arms held out and palms 
of hands forward, as much as to say, “Don’t 
come to me.” The novelty of the presentation is 
bound to command interest and attention. 
LESTER’ SPRUNGER, of Buffalo, New York.— 
Smart work, old friend. The work you are do- 
ing with the J. W. Clement Company embodies 
every good modern feature; it is interesting, 
characterful, impressive. Layout of the June is- 
sue of Clement Comments is entirely original, 
interest-arousing, and as readable as a fifteenth- 
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A. CLAIR BALMER, Three Rivers, Michigan. 
—Layout of the folder “Camp Eberhart’ is 
strikingly modern. Along with its eye-arresting 
power, it is clear and readable, for none of the 
geometric mass ornament, in color, encroaches 
upon the text. The heads, big enough to hold 
their own, are characterfully hand lettered. In 
proportion, the text, in Kennerley, is somewhat 
small in relation to the heft of display and dec- 
oration. Less copy, permitting use of a size 
larger body type, would have solved the diffi- 
culty and would have made the whole work en- 
tirely acceptable, although the 
oftset presswork is not so hot 
on the halftones. It is only fair 
to say the illustrations are from 
snapshots, and lacking in both 
sharp definition and good con- 


than the invitation and the 
program for the June 25 grad- 
uation exercises. Typography is 
attractive, composition is well 
done. The work is made im- 
pressive and characterful with 
linoleum designs in pleasing 
colors, but particularly by the 
page side bands, on which a 
combination rule and decora- 
tive border is printed in gold 
over red. Excellent as is the 
typography, presswork is bet- 
ter; indeed, decidedly superior 
to the work usually turned out 
by school shops. 
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JoHN H. OTTERSTROM, of 
Dunellen, New Jersey.—Type 
is too small on your card, es- 


pecially with the main group | 
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crowded in the upper, left-hand 
corner. The informal arrange- 
ment is fine, but doesn’t reg- 
ister for the reason mentioned, 
and also because of the periods 
starting the second and third 
lines, which, despite what you 
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trast. Better copy would be a 
help to finer reproduction. 
LovELL & RUPERT CURTIS 
LimITED, of London, England. 
—lIt is not surprising that the 
brochure ‘Summer With Hec- 
tor Powe” prepared by you and 
printed by our good friends, 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and 
Company—among the world’s 
best printers—achieved an ex- 
ceptionally good result for the 
tailor client. The ‘‘story’’ copy 
printed on the left-hand pages, 
with clever marginal cartoons 
in color, is smart, impressive, 
and carries one irresistibly on 
through the twenty-eight pages 
to a view of large process-color 
illustrations, which in most in- 
stances fill the right-hand pages 
and exhibit fashions in men’s 
clothes. The layout and typog- 
raphy of the brochure, page 
size 9 by 12 inches, are excel- 
lent, along with the copy, but 











may believe, being so much 
smaller and lighter than the 
type, do not adequately square 
up the lines to the measure of 
the name. The irregular con- 
tour resulting is displeasing. 


Eight designs for a busi card 
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The effect would be better if 
the three lines were centered 
on each other, with just a spot 
of ornament instead of the 
long wavy rule between them 
and “‘printer’’ below. 

JEROME B. Gray, of Philadelphia —With 
text set as on the pages of a booklet, illustrated 
in gray tone, opened out, and with the front 
part rolled back, the advertisement “‘Dissatis- 
faction Guaranteed” is excellent. Set off the 
horizontal, a striking effect results, certainly in 
connection with the title, which appears in the 
up-to-date Beton Black in reverse, the panel 
containing it extending over and outside the 
upper part of the illustrated booklet, atop 


century Jenson book. When more printers em- 
ploy real typographic designers, specialists in 
layout and styling in general, more printing will 
be done and more printers will make real prof- 
its. It is a satisfaction—expected in this instance 
—to find an old yet ever alert and progressive 
concern like Clement recognizing that competi- 
tion is now more than ever, as it should be, in 
quality, and taking steps to protect the position 
it has for years held among the leaders. 


bmitted by Walter Zahn, Saale, Bayern, Germany, at 
time of recent contest. Pasted designs in various color combinations, they show what can 
be done with one piece of copy and, for the most part, use of one size and style of type 


the outstanding feature is the 
way these four-color-process il- 
lustrations are printed on dull- 
coated stock. You've set a mark 
for competitors of all three to 
shoot at in the future. 

THE HAYDEN PREss, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—'‘Keep on Adver- 
tising’”’ we regret to say is a 
very ordinary blotter. Though 
essential to the thought, the 
words ‘Keep on” are too small 
in relation to “Advertising.” Besides, the con- 
trast in type styles is such as to reduce this force 
even more. Just to see the word “Advertising,” 
which is about all one does see as the head is 
displayed, does not excite interest, means noth- 
ing, in fact. The form is weakened by the panel 
being incomplete, and it is that so far as unity is 
concerned, even though it might be said the 
word “Advertising” forms the top, joining up 
as it does at the ends with the side rules. In 
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fact, rules are too prominent, and, in view of 
that, the text has little show. Note the spacing 
of the text. There are lines with words an em 
or more apart and not letterspaced, others with 
spacing as wide and letterspaced, and still others 
with normal spacing, which should be the rule 
throughout. You cannot expect a wholly good 
result with such irregularities. 

W. G. Forster, of Grand Mere, Canada.— 
The three letterheads set in Garamond Old 
Style caps are excellent. However, aside from 
the one for McKee, lines are crowded. Lines 


OFF 


wholly in caps require more space than lines in 
upper-and-lower case, because most lower-case 
characters have a top shoulder which suffices for 
spacing. On the McKee Junior card, we see no 
point to the red dot placed where it is. If it 
were placed below and in the center, or cen- 
tered under the italic of “Montreal” in the sec- 
ond line, the effect would be improved. The 
telephone number is a bit awkward as placed, 
and given undue emphasis, but, with the main 
part of the design as arranged, we have no bet- 
ter suggestion to make as to position. While 
impressive and not objectionable, the 
Laurentide card samples suggest a lack of 
unity, due to scattered arrangement of ac- 
cented features. The effect of unity not 
only creates an appearance pleasing to 
the eye, but tends to contribute forceful- 
ness. Every form should be arranged with 
the fewest possible accented features, for, 
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when there are many, the tendency is to 
distract attention from the message. 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINNEY, LIM- 
ITED, of London, England.—Your port- 
folio, ‘“Hazell’s Printing Helps,” should 
be received with appreciation by all your 





NECK 


customers and prospects. So other readers 
may visualize it, let us say that the port- 
folio itself has a cloth back, with covers 
in brown leather-imitation paper, tied 
with tapes. A label lists the six folders 
enclosed, and gives your name, address, 











E have trained ourselves to take full 

responsibility for every job which en 
ters our plant. Our customers want to give us an order 
and forget about it until the final product is delivered, 
and we keep our customers because we give them 
what they want. * The details of printing are our spe- 
cial business. When you give us an order you lift res 
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RUNKLE - THOMPSO TS 


Front and spread of gayly colorful folder, one of long series being issued by Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Chicago, to 
its customers and prospects. This one is printed in salmon, light brown, and black on a deep yellow, laid-finish stock 
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and phone number. Titles of the folders 
are ‘Choosing the Right Type,” ‘The 
Application of Type,” “How to Correct 
Proofs,” “Choosing the Right Paper,” 
“Facts About Illustrations,’ ‘Printing 
Terms Explained.” In each case, the title 
is printed over a tint which matches the 
color scheme of the piece (different on 
each). The first two folders have two 
reply cards tipped in, one asking for fol- 
lowing folders, the other for a represen- 
tative to call. The last four each contains 
the card asking that a representative call. 


ponsibility for its proper production from your neck and rest it 
securely on ours. Don't let your conscience bother 
you, because we like it. * If you have suffered from 
printing service which kept you fretting and worrying 
until the happy day of delivery, try the new painless 
printing which is our pride ahd specialty. It will prob- 
ably cost you no more money, and it will show you 


a great saving in personal wear and tear. 








Printed on black stock in white and. deep orchid, this 
advertising folder by the Riegel Paper Corporation, 
New York City, is a practical, modern demonstration 


The set is copyrighted, with a price listed high 
enough to stop curiosity seekers from soliciting 
it and at the same time sure to induce recipients 
keeping it. Information and illustrations like- 
wise assure that the folders will be referred to 
constantly by all you send them to. 

ARTHUR Brock, of Portland, Oregon.—The 
Metropolitan Press and the Craftsman Syndicate, 
coéperating, deserve great credit for the excel- 
lent way Ben Hur Lampman’s ‘The Tramp 
Printer” has been made into a book. Having 
been shown type lice and taught the lay of the 
case long ago, we will read it with decided in- 
terest. In physical aspects, the book is 
representative of the best in typog- 
raphy and bookmaking. We quite 
agree that the spacing of the machine- 
set text, as you say some have said, 
equals the best hand-set work. Set in 
fourteen-point Caslon Old Face, am- 
ply line-spaced, and with wide, nicely 
proportioned margins, all the pages, 
on the particularly suitable paper (a 
rough white antique), are a delight to 
the eyes, even to one who has for 
twenty-odd years been where he could 
see the finest printing done. Illustra- 
tions, printed from coarse, drop-out 
halftones over an attractive type tint 
base, page size, are characterful and 
impressive, as are the rather ornate 
initials, which add distinction and a 
degree of “color,” and other limited 
decoration. All in all, it is fine, and 
we do not doubt but that many copies 
will be sold at the association price 
to the members of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men and the fair offer to others. 

A. B. HIRSCHFELD, of Denver, Colo- 
rado.— "Thirty Years of Saving Life,” 
brochure of the Sanatorium of the 
Jewish Consumptive Relief Society, is 
commendable. While in some cases 
the solids of halftones, on the rough, 
cloth-textured stock, show breaks, as 
do dots in highlights, some show up 
well, and the type is exceptionally 
well printed. Garamond Old Style, 
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Blue, black, and yellow (the word “zinc’”’) on white, 
this cover from sumptuous brochure by New Jersey 
Zinc Company is a fine example of modern printing 


set off with Tory initials and decorators, makes 
excellent pages, especially since type is beauti- 
fully spaced, and with such wide and well pro- 
portioned margins. It is not comparable in its 
excellence, however, with “The New Hirschfeld 
Triplex System of Type Composition,” with 
which you advertise the installation of complete 
ludlow facilities. We regret inability to ade- 
quately show it to other readers; the striking 
layout and the clean-cut typography strike a high 
mark, even for you. It suggests what far more 
printers should do: Capitalize on new equip- 
ment whenever added. The copy sets forth to 
excellent advantage, readably, the combination 
of quality and economy you say the 
equipment brings to your customers, 
and presswork is of the best. The ef- 
fect is heightened by roughing or, as 
it is sometimes called, “‘pebbling.” 
When issued, the piece undoubtedly 
created a sensation, and must have 
had the effect of demonstrating that 
buyers of printing in Denver have 
facilities second to none. 

C. E. STEELMAN, the Johnson and 
Hardin Company, of Cincinnati.— 
The booklet covers are impressive and 
characterful, though subject to im- 
provement in details. On the one for 
the State Lions Clubs’ convention, for 
which embossed gold box-cover stock 
was used, the bands of twelve-point 
rule at left and top, crossed in the 
upper, left-hand corner, are much too 
strong. They detract from the appear- 
ance and prominence of the type, a 
large size of Ultra Bodoni—at that, a 
size and weight necessary in view of 
the prominence in color and pattern 
of the paper. On the other hand, the 
line illustration of the convention ho- 
tel is too delicate. This same cut is 
quite another story on the plain blue 
cover, with interest added through 
die-cutting, which takes off the cor- 
ners, the page border being cut at the 
corners to conform. Here it is strong 
enough, and though we consider the 
border an interesting pattern, made 








up from rules a bit strong for type and cut, 
there is not sufficient difference to be objection- 
able. While we realize there is extensive com- 
bination of sans-serif and scripts, nevertheless 
we believe you will agree, considering it care- 
fully, the effect would be much more pleasing, 
if perhaps a bit less emphatic, if the sans alone 
were used. It harmonizes nicely with the made- 
up rule border. 

GLOBE PRINTING COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis- 

consin.—Few indeed are able to execute such 
interesting, distinctive, forceful, and pleasing 
letterheads with type and type utilities as you 
do. Simple though it is, your own is a 
dandy. Bled across the top is a silver 
band, two picas wide, edged at the bot- 
tom with a black one-point rule, with a 
second six points lower. About three 
picas below the second one-point rule, 
the name line, in eighteen-point caps of 
light Egyptian, rather widely letterspaced, 
appears. A pica below that is street num- 
ber, city, and state in twelve-point of the 
same face, similarly letterspaced. In the 
center below the type are two diamonds, 
overlapping, full one in silver and the 
other in black. That is all, but it has 
punch, besides being quite attractive. One 
might think the address line too large, 
but, there being but two lines, the nature 
of type and layout are such that to have 
the address line smaller would be un- 
fortunate. The Frick paper heading is un- 
usual in arrangement and striking, but 
gives the effect of a lack of unity, due 
somewhat to wide spacing between words. 
On the whole, the work demonstrates the 
importance of giving layout thought, to 
achieve a distinctive arrangement. With 
that, and good faces used, few will feel 
type-set letterheads are in any way inade- 
quate for any business. 

FREEL TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Kansas 
City, Missouri—Of the trio of corner 
cards, we like best the one in blue only. 

In view of the “F,’’ alongside which 
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there are three lines, being so very large and 
having so much open space next to those lines, 
it should be somewhat closer to them. Spacing 
would be better and the letter more definitely 
part of the word ‘'Freel.”’ Frankly, this is draw- 
ing the line pretty close. There might be a point 
more open space above and below the band sep- 
arating the two type groups, which we believe 
could overlap more, meaning the band would 
have to be shorter. That would result in better 
unity. In type work, it is seldom the bulk of a 
design may be printed in the second, lighter, 
and/or brighter color. On the corner where that 
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Front and spread of another folder in series by Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Chicago. This one is blue, gray, and black on 
blue-gray stock. As in the folder on the facing page, the smock-wearing workers are busy enacting the theme of the copy 
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Federa} and States Building 

. 

‘The Reception Hal! of The Lakeside Press 
Galleries. showing past of the 1933 Inter- 
National Exhibition of Contemporary 
Tine Printing 





was inspected by over 25,000 interested visitors. Pictures of two of the 
rooms of last year's exhibition are shown in this booklet. 

* Again this year the contributors to last year's exhibition, and many 
others, have sent us much new matefial . . . some of it conservative, 
some of it radical, in design . . . work done by new or improved printing 
processes . . . the most recent sful experi in phot g g 
- - - all of it ding ... and i g. The Galleries have con- 
trolled ventilation so that visitors may enjoy in comfort their examina- 
tion of this unusual collection. 

* This exhib in The Lakeside Press Galleries at 350 East Twenty- 
second Street will be open Monday to Friday inclusive from nine to five. 
June Ist to October 30th (holidays excepted) 











Typical page from invitation booklet for international printing exhibition in the 
galleries of The Lakeside Press, Chicago. 


Ww 


Original page showed a night scene 


Decorative effect of masses shown by black and red-orange cover of 9 by 12- 
inch booklet for Pace Institute, one of four by Plandome Press, New York City 
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is done, the initial ‘‘F,” already 
largest and blackest, is emphasized 
still further. The contour of the 
group would be better if the “L” 
ending the first line extended into 
the margin, squaring up with the 
other lines being, on the average, 
with the vertical of the letter. While 
colorful and impressive, the proof 
envelope is not expressive of effec- 
tive typographic taste and display. 
One ugly type is used which doesn’t 
harmonize with the sans or with the 
bold roman otherwise employed. It 
is best in forms like this to confine 
the work to one style or series, and, 
if a change is desired for a line or 
two, it should be in harmony or con- 
stitute an effective contrast. You 
will agree, on reconsideration of the 
form, that the lines on this envelope 
are quite crowded. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND Crarts, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land.—The good work continues. 
One does not see finer exemplifica- 
tions of the book, aside from what 
would be added by hard binding, 
which is not employed, than the 
booklets ‘Verses Grave and Gay,” 
“Mostly Moonshine,” ‘Obituary, Sir 
Emery Walker,” and ‘“Choruses to 
the Play Abraham Lincoln.” The 
text of these, in large sizes of some 
of the best book faces, like Bembo, 
Baskerville, and Caslon, printed on 
heavy antique paper and set off by 
margins which are the acme of per- 
fection, will delight the eye of the 
most discriminating of connoisseurs. 
And, to top it off, presswork is of 
the finest. Two brochures, examples 
of display work by students, ““Mono- 
type Composition and Casting’ and 
“Lino Composition,” are almost as 
well done and contain some excel- 
lent examples of commercial and 
advertising typography. The han- 
dling of sans-serif types is partic- 
ularly good, and demonstrates what 
many here have yet to learn: that 
effectiveness doesn’t depend on ele- 
phantine sizes or excessive use of 
black rule and panel decoration. 
Unconventional whiting-out and off- 
center layout are achieved without 
violating balance or pleasing con- 
tour, are dynamic without being dis- 
turbing and irritating. In short, the 
good of recent typographic develop- 
ment is taken while the bad is cast 
aside. If we should point to any 
fault, it would be that lines some- 
times are too crowded. An example 
is the letterhead of J. Thorn & Sons 
in the monotype book. So many lines 








in bold sans, all in caps, would be 
hard to grasp even if more widely 
spaced, as such types require, not 
only because of the relative un- 
familiarity with the cap alphabet, 
but because, due to sizes being too 
nearly uniform, there is a dull, 
monotonous look about the item. 
FRANK WIGGINS TRADE SCHOOL, 
of Los Angeles.—Of the four wall 
cards, “Helping Your School,” our 
fourth choice is the one by Robert 
McCullagh. Light blue and black on 
rough white paper make a good ef- 
fect, and the border is excellent. 
The heading is suffocated, and gives 
the effect of a jumble, because the 
lines are so crowded—but more so 
because of the plethora of rules and 
ornaments closely surrounding it. 
We would not object to the text be- 
ing in italic, though the form is not 
so easy to read, if the lines were 
spaced farther apart. Even then, the 
copy would not be as inviting as 
that of either Jim (Hunter and 
Myers). Aside from line crowding, 
Myers’ piece is beautiful work, and 
as clear as a bell. The crowding is 
regrettable, because the border here 
might easily have been half an inch 
deeper, permitting him to add one- 
point leads between lines. Hunter's 
is also good, in some respects better 
than Myers’, but the lavender sec- 
ond color looks washed out. How 
important spacing is, even when car- 
ried as it were to a fine point, would 
be demonsirated if you could see 
this form with just four points more 
between the head and the start of 
the text. Ralph Clark’s form, in one 
of the sans-serif faces now so pop- 
ular, is the only one in the modern 
manner, and would match or better 
the foregoing two mentioned, if of 
comparable size, when, with larger 
type used, the rule bands in silver 
across the top would not dominate 
type so much, as they do in the size 
printed. While lines are crowded on 
the title of the folder for the March 
20 meeting of the School Masters 
Club, the layout is interesting and 
striking, and the inside spread is 
even better, because there is no ef- 


‘fect of complexity, as on the front. 


Contemplating the two, one is im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
proper use of white space between 
lines and all around. 

THE BINGHAM COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia.—That’s a nice line of sam- 
ples you sent us. With so much to 
place before them, your salesmen 
should not experience difficulty in 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY 
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will etmulate sales. + Ask to vee our work 


Printed in orange and green on pale green, this blotter by Ben Wiley, Springfield, 
Illinois, presents a new and novel three-dimension effect, utilizing rules and type 
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“selling’’ prospects on your ability 
to do quality work. Your new let- 
terhead is much better than the 
old one, which is perhaps the least 
satisfying of all the thirty or forty 
pieces in this collection. It shows 
how a fine modern effect may be 
achieved through the arrangement 
alone with a traditional type like 
Garamond. The name in caps and 
small caps, letterspaced, extends 
approximately three-fourths across 
the sheet. Following it, the word 
“Printers” appears in italics, with 
a large initial, in orange. Under 
the name section, address data ap- 
pears squared up with it, while 
under the word in orange ‘Direct 
Mail Advertising” is printed in 
smali italics. There is just this 
shallow “design” at the top, and 
it looks fine, only we believe, next 
time you print this up, you should 
add one-point leads between the 
lines, especially in view of the fact 
that the parts in caps are widely 
letterspaced. While many mail-or- 
der catalogs often are ugly in their 
crowding, poor cuts, mixtures of 
inferior types, and otherwise, the 
one for the Hajoca line is really 
pleasant to look at, because ar- 
rangement is simple and orderly, 
and because the same up-to-date 
display types are used in all sec- 
tions. You realize that it costs no 
more to set good type than poor 
type. Despite the ordinary machine-finish paper 
used, the halftones in the book are clean and 
sharp, and a part of this is ink. When, for a 
single job, the difference in cost between good 
ink and poor ink is so little, it is surprising how 
many printers risk the loss of customers by chis- 
eling there. To go on would be simply to repeat. 
For the kind of work represented, 
a general line of direct mail, you 
are delivering as good a product 
as any we know, better than most 
printers are doing. 

THE CRAIN PRINTERS, Ottawa, 
Canada.—Crain New’ is interest- 
ing and should promote your busi- 
ness effectively. We do not like 
the brackets scattered around in 
the name in the masthead of the 
March issue. The name, set en- 
tirely in Old English capitals and 
letterspaced, is a far more serious 
fault. It has long been a rule to 
set all Old English in upper-and- 
lower case only, never all caps. In 
this particular line, the letter “I’° 
is the worst offender, other char- 
acters being more nearly in accord 
with roman letters we are accus- 
tomed to reading, and so recog- 
nize quickly. With text in Bodoni 
Book, Bodoni caps—possibly bold 
face—would have been best for 
the masthead line. Lines of head- 
ings over articles are crowded, es- 
pecially those in condensed block 
type, and the effect would be fur- 
ther improved if comparative lines 
were approximately even length. 
Length is good in first column on 
Page 1. If they were spaced out 
somewhat, the letterspacing of the 
third would be less noticeable. 
The fact that the heading in the 
third column has only two lines 





Blue and black on buff, this house-organ cover, issued by Zell- 
erbach Paper Company, San Francisco, sets a gay note for text 
copy, planned to be helpful to printer-customers of the firm 





Red and black on white, this French folder is one of group 
for the Neenah Paper Company by Ellis T. Gash Company 
given an award by the Society of Typographic Arts, Chicago 





in the first deck would not be so objectionable 
if the two were placed right. The first is flush 
to the left and the second centered (as is the 
second in the three-line deck of the first column, 
properly so, there). With no third line, balance 
is bad. The second line, when there are only 
two, should be flush to the right. Subheads 


- YORK TRADE 


Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania, designed this cover, 
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J. W. Clement Company embossed this cover on the press 
after printing it in black and red-brown on a lighter brown 
of the same red tint. Embossing is on profiles and flowers 


should be arranged to create pleasing contour; 
the one in italic in the third column would be 
decidedly better if the word “in” of the second 
line were brought down to the third, thereby 
making a pleasing inverted pyramid of the 
group. The hand-lettered name line of the mast- 
head, May issue, is a decided improvement. 





COMPOSITOR 


with reverse zinc printed in black over a red panel on rough 
gray stock. Title is printed in a gray darker than the paper 
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While, in general, of the Old English form, 
the uncial characters are clearer than those of 
the name as used in March and you will note 
the “I’’ is much like a hand-tooled roman “I.” 
Presswork is very good. 

JOHNSTON PRINTING AND ADVERTISING CoM- 
PANY, Of Dallas.—The design of the cover of 
the brochure ‘Protecting Texas Industries for 
Two Decades,” featured by a four-color process 
illustration, is quite striking, the more remarka- 
ble since onyx-effect stock was used. So far as we 
can see, the stock was not detrimental to print- 
ing of the process illustration, which is bled 
across sides and bottom, the title, in type, ap- 
pearing above. Although, in our opinion, title 
page is a bit too black in view of the text being 
set in Garamond Bold, it is well arranged. The 
Egyptian letter of cover and title page is also 
used for headings throughout, and while, due 
to skilful layout and fine printing, there is noth- 
ing objectionable about this, the style is hardly 
in keeping with the Garamond or, more espe- 
cially, the beautiful and classical Cloister initials. 
Marginal iliustrations and bands add to the lively 
effect layout and typography create and make 
the whole, while inviting to read, also stimulat- 
ing. Lines are crowded closely in some of the 
page headings. An instance is Page 6, where the 
effect of crowding is more pronounced in view 
of the wide margins and wide spacing between 
heading and name of author and the text below. 
Here especially the onyx stock contributes to its 
distinction. The card for Jules Sacks is interest- 
ing. Since the line “commercial photo retoucher”™’ 
is so widely letterspaced, it should be somewhat 
farther from the rule above it and the two lines 
in the lower-left corner. Street and city address 
is also crowded, the more so because of the wide 
letterspacing of “Dallas.”” When there is more 
spacé between words in a line, or between letters 
in a word, than between lines, the effect is never 
as good as it might be. 

F. B. RoBERTSON, of Tuckahoe, New York. 
—To successfully combine a sans-serif such as 
Kabel with roman type requires skill, and then 
considerable luck. When used together to good 
effect, it is usually in magazine advertisements, 
with the sans in very large sizes for heads and 
major display, and text in roman. With one style 
considerably larger than the other, the points of 
contrast are less noticeable. This combination 
should not be attempted on small items, like 
your business cards. Consider the one featuring 
the wee illustration of a platen press, set atop a 
pedestal made of rules, and printed in red to the 
left. The cut is so small it doesn’t suffice as an 
illustration; indeed, this whole decorative unit 
is without value, there being nothing attractive 
in the combination of the rule pedestal and the 
cut. Furthermore, it all serves to overbalance the 
design. A larger cut, in the upper, left-hand cor- 
ner, without any rules, would have provided the 
color, decoration, and illustration at once. One 
should never set a line entirely in italic capitals. 
The slant of italic capitals is so decidedly pro- 
nounced, design is almost invariably thrown out 
of gear. Slant, however, is not so noticeable in 
upper- and lower-case italics. Furthermore, the 
two sans-serif types also used do not harmonize. 
The Kabel Light is rather condensed and the 
Copperplate Gothic is definitely extended. The 
second card is of rather interesting design; in 
fact, is satisfactory save for the type combina- 
tion being also inharmonious. Rule paneling in 
delicate blue-gray is ugly because corners do not 
join neatly. Again, the three stepped lines in the 
lower, right-hand corner look unpleasing because 
the three words are of such decidedly varying 
length there is no definite or pleasing form. If 
you had set lines flush on the left, and they were 
leaded, the effect would be better. 
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The Code 


Your PMaut —Ode Mant 


ERE exists quite a difference of opinion as to what the Code will or will not do. It is our 
hope and belief that with the help of the N.R.A. the printing industry will be able to do away with 
most of the. evils it has had with it before and during the depression. This hope prompted us to 
sign the President's Blanket Code last year, and we have done everything in our power to enforce 
it in our plant. We have worked conscientiously with our trade associations to prepare the way 
for the new Code and feel that much constructive work has already been accomplished. 

When we pause to inquire what it was that made the idea of the "New Deal” so attractive 
to many, we can find the answer in the very meaning of its title "The New Deal." It means what 
its name implies, a new kind of deal for everyone in the industrial world. To us, the typesetters 
(a part of a service group of our industry) it brought about the burying of old war hatchets, by 
turning over a new leaf and meeting our cust. a petitors on new grounds. The key- 
note was confidence and trust. There is still competition and rivalry, but it is a clean-cut com- 
petition that is encountered now, a spirit of live and let live. Everyone subscribing to the new prac- 
tices set up has been benefited by it, and not in the least our customers. We have unified our trade 
customs in regard to metal and credit, and a system of estimate filing has led to the abolition of 
“guesstimating” and its attending losses not only to Ives but our cust as well, They can 
be satisfied now of an even break, they do not have to fear the possibility of competitors receiv- 
ing special favors which could be used as a competitive weapon. 

As in the case of many other governmental regulations, the advent of the Code has raised 
the fear that from now on there will be no individuality, no possibility of meeting special circum- 
stances, no necessity and no use for personal relationship. The Code is regarded as an imper- 
sonal thing, prescribing rules and regulations for every contingency—and so it does. 

But apart from all this, we maintain that the Code is much more than a new law. We like to 
consider it mainly in the spirit of a new deal, and without wishing to ever violate the letter of the 
law, we intend to consider the spirit behind it as peremeunt. To us it is far from impersonal, it is 
on the contrary the most important, p U touching our private and business lives 
more closely than any law ever has. We shall ainbegest to tehonpret all its many paragraphs in 
this manner, and wish to assure our friends that our dealings, as before, will be permeated with the 
spirit of helpfulness and friendliness that has been the keynote of this firm's policies since it was 
founded. 

We shall not use the Code as a wall behind which to hide in selfishness, avarice and greed. 
Our firm has gone forward by leaps and bounds, and we attribute this growth directly to our atti- 
tude of p | interestedness in the problems of our friends. To us the Code is not just a set of 
cut and dried rules but a living means to advance our p lities and the of our firm 
to the best advantage of our cust 

Under the Code, more than ever before, we wish you to think of us not merely as a place where 
composition and type is sold at so much per thousand ems or per pound, but as of e place where 
all your problems will ever find a sympathetic understanding, friendly help and personal co-opera- 
tion. As we have asked you in the past to consider our organization, equipment and personnel as 
part of your own, we now wish to add the desire to be regarded as your most considerate. 
partners in your business enterprise. 
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of busi policy under the code, printed on white stock, 17 by 25 inches, in 





black and a red-orange. Its size adds dignity and a measure of appeal that it a 
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THIS BLOTTER FOR INSTANCE... compare ft 
with the typical blotter that reaches your desk. Oh yea! 
“They all blot... and that is all you want?” But man 
. a pair of overalls will keep you from being 
~ attested for indecent “display,” will they not? COME, 

. 4 give up your depression style printing . . . dress up the 
firm in the new recovery style and at regular code prices 


M&M BUILDING . HOUSTON .- FAIRFAX 9516 
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Silver and blue on white, this blotter makes a strong appeal for better quality in all kinds of printing 
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KENNETH B. BuTLER, of Mendota, Illinois. 
— ‘Believe It or Not,”’ as printed in three colors, 
green, black, and rose, on pale green stock, is 
an interesting, effective blotter. The well known 
“Etaoin Shrdlu” of the linotype operator’s pi- 
line, repeated over and over in delicate green, 
provides an interesting background for type and 
decorative features in rose and black. Our only 
adverse criticism is that text is crowded. There 
was really no reason for this; the copy could 
have been set a couple of picas wider, thereby 
reducing the number of lines, providing space 
for leading. We do not like to see city and state 
line in the signature with a gap between, as in 
this instance. The effect is better when there is 
just a comma and regular spacing between the 
two names, with the line centered. Of course, if 
the length of each name is such that the line 
may conform with firm name above without un- 
due word- or letterspacing, squared outline is 
quite all right. The folder you send, printed on 
two-sided stock (white ink being used for black 
side and black for the white side), is very strik- 
ing. With the stock cut at an angle across the 
top and folded into four sections (eight pages), 
an interesting effect results at the top of front 
when folded, the effect of a white triangle, a 
black triangle, and then a white triangle again. 
Trick folds with two-sided stock offer the alert 
printer opportunity to vary effect of his clients’ 
advertising pieces to his own decided advantage 
as well as theirs. 

C. Harotp LAuck, of Lexington, Virginia. 
—You deserve a lot of credit for doing into 
such a pleasing keepsake booklet the address 
made by Frederick W. Ashley, chief assistant 
librarian, Library of Congress, on the occasion 
of the installation there of the famous Vollbehr 
collection of incunabula (the fifteenth-century 
books). Typography of text, set on the machine, 
appropriately in a Jensonian letter, is decidedly 
pleasing, especially with lines rather widely 
spaced. Jenson himself in the main would en- 
dorse the margins, though we get the feeling 
the front is a bit narrow. While the title page 
is suitable and pleasing, we feel that, with con- 
siderable open space under the orange ornament 
between the two type groups, the lines of the 
subtitle and credit above should be spaced out 
somewhat. They give the effect of crowding, 
though not solid, in view of the relatively large 
amount of space below. Page 9, where the text 
starts, is the best in the book. With a decorative 
band in black across the top, the heading in Old 
English, and the text begun with a large eight- 
line initial designed by Goudy, it is a real gem, 
and yet we feel the color for the initial might 
be a bit stronger, more to the red. We regret, 
too, in view of the excellence of the page in its 
general effect, the start of the text following the 
initial is not in small caps, height of the ordi- 
nary lower-case characters, instead of full caps. 
While the cover design, just three lines of Old 
English, is suitably dignified and satisfactory, 
we feel more could have been done with it. 
With the first text page and title page rather 
colorful, the cover should not have been so drab. 
A color spot might finish off the type group, 
which appears a bit stark, despite the fact the 
letter is of a decorative character. Taking the 
type as is, we would arrange the subtitle in 
three instead of two lines, “the story of,” “the 
Vollbehr Collection,” finally “of Incunabula.” 
This would make the contour more shapely and 
more in conformity with the proportions of the 
page. That done, and the group lower, the effect 
would be better. As the booklets were given out 
at the recent convention of printing teachers at 
Detroit, there will be many who read this who 
have copies for checking with this analysis. We 
shall be interested in their comments. 
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SUPERPLUPERFECT : Among the many 
directed against members of that industrious t 
business it is to review new books as rapidly as the 
from the presses, the one most often heard is tha 
promiscuous in praise and shameless in their para 
superlatives. The public, we are assured with mono 
pathetic regularity, is tired of being invited at le 
week, and sometimes once a day, to welcome " 
the year.” It protests that all meaning has long 
sucked from such phrases as “magnificent ac 
“courageous and powerful novel,” “brilliant biogr 
modern manner," and “undoubted masterpiece.’ 
of being told that this book must be read, or tha 
can not be missed. Yea, it is weary to the point o fi 
and vocal bitterness. Are the reviewers, ask the me 
members of the book-buying public, In the pay a 
lishers? Or are they cdmpelled to lavish praise on nt 


GALLEY PROOF 


Edited by Jeremy Caston. Published and Printed by 
Baxnes Press, Inc., 350 West 31st Street, New York C 


DOLLARS 


Back in 1928 a large number of men were negle 

their businesses for the sake of speculation. Ticker-ta 
obsessed minds that should have been occupied wi 
order books and cost sheets. To-day businesses are bein, 
neglected again, and again speculation is the villain a a 





the piece; but the word speculation has more than on’) | | 


meaning, and it is not the Wall Street variety that nov. 
bedevils us, The kind of speculation from which we are 
suffering is defined in the dictionary as “meditation om 
inquiry into, theory about, a subject”; and the subjec 
in this particular case happens to be the United State 
dollar. 

Wherever two or three are gathered together, in. 





smoking cars, offices, or restaurants, discussions rage tha 
are more vehement than well informed. Every new: 

paper that-we pick up is filled with excited letters front 
amateur economists. What kind of a dollar may we ex! | 


a 


Covers and specimen pages from three sparkling issues of house-organ by The Barnes Press, of New York 
City. Meyer Wagman, designer of printing, planned them, in many cases making use of old material around 
the shop and avoiding buying special materials. Wagman won many prizes in our various recent contests 


ished job, and have settled upon the best 
method of printing to be employed, Con- 
sult us, first! If you do this we can best 
meet your requirements and at the least 
possible expense to you. 
We are very much elated over the fact that 
we now folk no axe to grind in the muat- 
ter of letterpress or offset printing. Both 
methods are employed in our plant. 
You are invited to ask us to submit our 
suggestions and prices for producing your 
next mailing piece, or whatever printing 
item you may have. Telephone CHicker- 
ing 4-2670, when you feel the urge, and 
Ss 
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Open-Price Selling of Printing 
(ow GRAPHIC ARTS CODE provides that printing 
may be sold on the open-price plan. This should 
be distinguished from the old ““Open-Price Reporting 
Plan,” fostered by Arthur J. Eddy, whose book on 
that subject has long been an authority, and who had 
a long legal contest with the Government before he 
finally won. Under the code, however, members of 
any of the printing industries may adopt the open- 
price plan. Members file their individual price lists 
and thereafter sell by them. The important thought 
behind the plan is that each member shall file a list 
that is identical with the list of each other member. 
This method is supposed to be the technical method 
of avoiding collusion in the fixing of prices. When all 
the members have filed thezr individual price lists, it 
then becomes unfair practice for any one of them to 
sell below the prices he has filed. 

In actual practice, what actually happens is that the 
members do get together and adopt selling prices. 
In some instances, each member has a quantity of the 
lists printed with his own name and address, to be 
distributed to his customers, either direct or through 
the headquarters office. One printer usually furnishes 
all members with the same list by merely changing the 
imprint. In other instances, a previously prepared list 
is adopted by a board or committee and placed before 
the members to be accepted. In the code the Govern- 
ment permits this. Thus the Government winks at a 
violation of the anti-trust laws prohibiting agreement 
between competitors to adhere to their respective price 
lists filed with their association. 

Irrespective of the position taken by the Govern- 
ment on the anti-trust laws, there is always a stabiliz- 
ing influence in the use of a price list, particularly if 
that price list be set up on the conditions prevailing in 
the community in which it is used. Or, if it be a list 
that more than covers the cost in that community. A 
price list which does not meet these requirements is 
dangerous, and its use will lead to disaster. 

But, price lists for selling printing cannot be made 
to cover all kinds and classes of printing. They are 
necessarily limited to the more common and simpler 
forms in relatively moderate quantities. The Price De- 
termination Schedule, authorized by the President for 
ninety days in the graphic arts, was of this nature. 
Yet, small-town printers are complaining that schedule 
prices are too high, while big-town printers insist that 
they are too low. 

A distinction should be made between selling-price 
lists and selling rates. The trade-typesetting indus- 
try, for instance, has adopted what it calls the open- 
price plan, but the members file only selling rates by 
the hour and the thousand ems of type. These are not 
price lists. Some would class them more as economic- 
selling rates, especially as they are supposed to be the 


community's consensus of opinion as to what compo- 
sition should sell for. In any event, they have little 
effect in stabilizing trade-composition prices. Methods 
of production, skill of operatives, effectiveness of ma- 
chines and material, varying in different plants, have 
widely diversified effects on selling prices of the com- 
pleted work, even though the selling-hour rate filed be 
an identical one universally used. 

Furthermore, printing industries cannot and should 
not put too much dependence upon either selling-price 
lists or selling-hour rates, for the reason often men- 
tioned in THE INLAND PRINTER: Printing is not a 
commodity; it is a service. It has no way of being 
measured as commodities are measured, and therefore 
cannot be listed and priced as commodities are listed 
and priced. As long as craftsmen pour their souls 
through skilful fingers into the mold of typography, 
just so long will printing continue not a commodity 
but an expression in the graphic art of a service. 


The Vanity of Volume 


eral THERE HAS NOT BEEN a month during 
the four-year depression and declining volume of 
business in which some printers have not striven to in- 
crease volume in spite of conditions. This is not in 
itself remarkable; it is rather a common sales policy. 
We have always had the printer who rides rough-shod 
over competitors and market levels solely that he may 
gobble up all the business possible. His motto is: “Get 
the business at a right price—but get the business.” 
His kind is most responsible for the unspeakable com- 
petitive conditions today. He may have built volume, 
but seldom has he had profits to show for it. 

The entire industry reached its peak of volume and 
activity in 1929, with the index of activity at 111.7, 
based on that of 1923 as 100. But that same year, the 
index of profits was the lowest in seven years, being 
97.4. As a matter of fact the profit index of the indus- 
try began to decline in 1927, two years before the 
stock-market crash, and two years before the industry 
reached its 1929 peak of activity. 

Since 1929, the productive-hour index, the measure 
of printing activity so generally recognized, has been 
dropping steadily, reaching a low of 66.9 in 1933. The 
profit index dropped even much more rapidly, reach- 
ing a low of minus 55.7. All of which proves the un- 
profitableness of strife for mere volume in a market of 
declining volume. The printer who, by lower prices, 
tried “to grab off more than his share’ of the general 
volume was doing his level best, whether consciously 
or not, to lower the market level of prices and wipe 
out profits for himself and the entire industry. 

Whatsoever one does to lower the market level not 
only injures others but himself as well. If market levels 
must go down under economic conditions, as they will, 
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printers may still gage their costs so as to retain a mar- 
gin of profit. But few printers heeded this principle 
and the “brain trust’ certainly must have overlooked 
it when the code forced increased costs, without an in- 
crease in selling prices sufficient at least to cover the 
costs. Costs must be recovered or business cannot live. 
The struggle printers are now having under the code 
to recover costs, increased by reason of shorter hours 
and higher wages, is all but a losing one, yet printers 
continue the chase for volume, when volume without 
profits is the height of vanity. 

It seems to be forgotten by such printers that greater 
volume, without profit, or even at a loss, only speeds 
the day when their own plants will be sold to meet de- 
mands of creditors. Is that what they want? 


Better Industrial Relations 


HE OPTIMIST is prone to find some good even in 
Tine bad. In the dark hours of the present depres- 
sion, he has been looking about for a ray of hope of 
the “more abundant” life. Mankind has always had 
trouble living with itself. The optimist, looking for 
some change in this trait, naturally took heart during 
the late days of 1929 and the three following years 
when printing establishments, country-wide in extent, 
held on to wage rates in the face of declining sales and 
disappearing profits. 

He saw in this a wholesome indication of better in- 
dustrial relations. Men and women who had helped 
build up the profits and surpluses during the fat years 
preceding the stock debacle were not to bear by wage 
cuts the entire brunt of the business recession. Em- 
ploying printers generally held to the rates as long as 
possible and, by ‘‘staggering” employment, for months 
kept their organizations together and as many em- 
ployes on the payrolls as possible. 

But there finally came a time when returns from in- 
dustrial effort began to diminish. Wage rates had to 
be cut to bring cost of manufacturing within the pos- 
sible selling prices of printing. Many printers refused 
to believe there was such a condition as reduced vol- 
ume throughout the industry and, in order to maintain 
their own volume of production and sales, went after 
business at any price. The market level of printing 
prices was lowered and the “buyers’ market,” while 
greatly encouraged, was not stimulated. The amount 
of printing to be done was not increased. Less and less 
man-power was needed ; unemployment grew. 

Then, the recovery measures. The printing indus- 
tries are slow in getting under way. ‘Too many em- 
ployers are still cheating on wages and on hours; too 
many employes are “‘stringing out’ their work so as 
to “make it last longer,” fearful of more unemploy- 
ment if they don’t. Each is dishonest with the other. 
Neither can afford to be. 

Printing, if anything, is more essential to business 
than ever. But, if it is to continue to be used in in- 
creasing quantities, the men who produce it must rec- 
ognize their obligations to each other, build up higher 
degrees of codperation, and look to more efficient pro- 
duction and distribution. An honest day’s work must 
be awarded an honest day’s pay. Only by integrity in 
such relationships can an organization be built up and 
maintained with that degree of efficiency as will ac- 
tually insure lower costs and make profits possible. If 
all printers were to observe these principles, standards 


would be universally higher, markets would be stabi- 
lized, and profits again would appear on the financial 
statements of large and small plants. 

Let not the employer forget the sentiment of help- 
fulness, which actuated him in the first years of the 
depression, nor the employe fail now to show his grati- 
tude by honest effort and loyalty. 


Most Urgent Problems 


T IS INTERESTING at times to observe what the other 
I fellow thinks are his most urgent problems, and 
then to reflect how our own are much like them. Re- 
cently, prominent members of the printing trade in 
Great Britain were asked what in their opinion is the 
most urgent problem facing the trade today. The re- 
plies form an interesting ‘‘pre-conference symposium, ” 
preliminary to the thirty-fourth annual congress of the 
British Federation of Master Printers. 

The replies published in the Caxton Magazine sin- 
gularly enough stress costing as vital, if not most vital, 
if the industry is to avoid economic disaster. Ignorance 
of the cost of production, and the evils growing out of 
it—variations in estimates and selling below costs— 
demand a better and more thorough understanding of 
costs. More efficient management, the solution of tech- 
nical difficulties, the “regrading”’ of wages (revision of 
wage scales in neighboring towns) and the ensuring 
of regular employment are among the other more 
prominent subjects mentioned in the replies. 

“Price-cutting as a specific problem,” says Caxton’s, 
“is not directly referred to. In complaining of price-cut- 
ting, printers are complaining of an effect, not a cause 
—an effect beyond cure until the cause is removed.” 

As long as printers remain ignorant of much or all 
that constitutes cost, they may be counted upon to sell 
at prices which do not cover costs and therefore at 
prices which are below those of printers who do con- 
scientiously strive to include all their costs and to re- 
cover them in their selling prices. 

In America, the sooner printers universally under- 
stand costs and strive to recover them in their sales, the 
sooner prosperity, even in depression, will return. The 
printers out in the hinterland are burning up in the 
keenest competition they have ever experienced, and 
the flames are fed by the increased costs due to the al- 
most prohibitive rise in factory wages. Yet, the Neros 
down in Washington are fiddling away, and trying to 
muss up two of the best accounting and costing sys- 
tems ever devised for printers and lithographers by a 
corps of experts. 


x * 
Quads and Spaces 


An Englishman now suggests making printing é//e- 
gal for one year, in order to bring back good times. 


Edinburgh conducts a school on the principal phases 
of printing management work for the benefit of sons 
of printing proprietors who expect to succeed to their 
dads’ businesses. 


This is the centennial of the death of Alois Sene- 
felder, the discoverer of lithography. The fundamen- 
tals of this process of printing remain practically the 
same as when Senefelder discovered them, the only 
principal development in the process being the ‘‘offset 
deep” of recent years. 
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Papermaking Requires Costly Plant 


We thank you for your information regarding 
the waxed and gummed paper manufacture and 
machinery dealers, but we have not yet obtained 
the information we need about the making of 
the paper itself. We will be glad to buy any 
book that would direct us in processing waxed 
and gummed papers. Will you kindly keep us 
in mind if anything comes in your way? 

THE INLAND PRINTER sells books about 
papermaking, and gummed and waxed pa- 
pets are treated therein; but, before you 
engage in papermaking, examine the costs. 
The papermaking machine is the largest 
unit of machinery used in industry; just 
one item of the cost. 


Card Is Made of Genuine Parchment 


Enclosed is sample of job handed us by cus- 
tomer, and I have been unable to get a satis- 
factory print. Please advise as to packing, ink, 
and method of feeding, as these cards are curled. 

This material is the genuine parchment 
(sheepskin). It is naturally curly and dif- 
ficult to feed, except by hand. If feasible, 
you will make better time grouping forms 
and using a large sheet. The makeready 
is the same as for 100 per cent rag ledger. 
Use stiff, heavy, hard-drying cover or bond 
inks, and allow to dry overnight. Slipsheet. 


Inquires About Anti-Offset Sprays 

We are interested in waxed spraying as a 
means of eliminating offset on hard-finished, 
heavy stock. Is there spraying equipment made 
for various presses ? 

Sprays are available for various presses, 
and there are also various sorts of sprays. 
We are sending the names of the leaders 
in this field of equipment. 


Waterglass Is Not Best Adhesive 


A client is dissatisfied with regularly gummed 
labels, which are stored in a damp room. He is 
considering using silicate of soda on both face 
and reverse of the labels. So far he has been un- 
able to find an ink that is unaffected by the sili- 
cate of soda on the face of the label, but is still 
experimenting with various inks. In the event 
that silicate of soda cannot be used on the face, 
would it be practicable to use the liquid glass 
on the reverse and a lacquer on the face? 

You probably are aware that liquid glass 
does not compare with glue and dextrin 
as an adhesive for labels, owing to the fact 
that the waterglass hardens if not used 
fresh and is soluble in only very hot wa- 
ter. This would limit the choice of pig- 
ments. It is not practicable to use water- 
glass on the face of the labels, but it is 
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are solicited, and will be answered 

by mail if a self-addressed and 
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probable that an ink can be made which is 
alkali-proof and alcohol-proof, allowing 
ihe use of waterglass on the reverse and a 
lacquer on the face of the label. 

Much better would be an overprint var- 
nish on the face of the label. Perhaps the 
easy solution of this problem would be the 
use of several thicknesses of waterproof 
paper as wraps for the packages of labels. 
Laps could be sealed with silicate of soda. 


Edge Gumming on the Press 

We have a quantity of edge gumming to do 
on a small-size sheet and, if possible, would 
like to do this on a platen press. 

It is messy work on the press. The glue, 
even when glycerin is added, tends to dry 
quickly on the rollers and ink plate, so 
that the problem of uniform gumming be- 
comes difficult, to say nothing of frequent 
stops to wash up. There is an end-gum- 
ming device on the market which is popu- 
lar. Fanning the sheets out and painting 
dextrin on the edges with a brush is pre- 
ferable to gumming on the press and, with 
a little practice, the hand painter can equal 
the speed of the press. 


Avoid Chalk Overlay on All-Type Form 


We have a specialty which requires making 
runs of 500 and up of the same form, except 
that a name is changed for each run. I have the 
idea a chalk overlay could be used over and 
over again in spite of changes. 

Nothing is gained in using a chalk over- 
lay on this form—all small type and rules. 
Make a permanent overlay on hard paper, 
and glue a sheet of hard paper over it. 
This may be used for a long while, for 
many changes, in connection with hard 
packing. It is really simpler to use than the 
chalk overlay on this form. 


How to Do Printing on Metal Signs 


I have been called upon to print some signs 
on tin or galvanized iron. I do not want to go 
to the trouble of cutting a linoleum block, but 
want to print from my regular foundry type. 
These signs will be tacked up on the outside, 
so that the job will have to be one that will re- 
sist the natural elements. Any suggestions as to 
method and ink will be appreciated. 

You are not far from the center of the 


metal-sign-printing industry, and suggest 
you take a trip to Coshocton, Ohio, and 
get first-hand information. Such work is 
done from rubber forms with a good grade 
of ink. After the ink has dried, the sheets 
are lacquered with baking copal varnish, 
and stoved at about 180 degrees. Another 
method is the silk-screen process. Here 
also the final step is lacquering and bak- 
ing as protection against friction and the 
elements. Printing from the foundry type 
would not give as satisfactory results on 
metal. The offset process is also used. 


Has Slur at the Gripper Edge 


Enclosed find portion of sheet about which I 
would like a little information. This occurs 
when press is speeded up. When slower, things 
seem all right. What is the cause and the pre- 
ventive for this difficulty? 

When you advance the speed, it is nec- 
essary to increase the air resistance in or- 
der to keep the travel of the bed and the 
cylinder synchronized. Make sure also that 
the form and the chase are not sprung, but 
firmly seated on the bed of the press, and 
that the bearers are free of oil and so on. 


Figures on Varnishing Small Sheets 


Will you kindly give us information as to ma- 
chines generally used in varnishing, say a sheet 
of three-ply cardboard (the entire sheet). Size 
of card could be 11 by 14, or 22 by 28 inches. 
Tell us how it is done and who makes the ma- 
chines adapted to this purpose. 

The cylinder roller-varnishing machine 
is generally used. The sheet is fed around 
a cylinder, and comes in contact with a 
roller in contact with a fountain contain- 
ing varnish. 

Small runs of varnishing are easily done 
on the Colts’ Armory type platen press. 
The roller carriage is tripped to remain up 
and the fountain containing varnish is set. 
The form rollers are removed. With the 
press running at a moderate speed, the sheet 
may be fed between the steel vibrator and 
the composition distributor roller above it 
to receive the varnish. The operator stands 
behind the press. 
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Color Work by Silk-Screen Process 


We are enclosing a sample of color work 
from a show poster encountered recently. This 
process has come to us on paper also, as well as 
card. A friend tells us that this work must have 
been done by a sign painter. We are sure that 
this is not the case, for we are positive that it 
is produced in large quantities and from plates 
of some kind, for they are exactly the same. 

This is a specimen of silk-screen-process 
work. THE INLAND PRINTER has a manual 


of the process for sale. 


Glowing and Burning Inks Desired 


Will you send us the address of the manufac- 
turer of a phosphorus ink; also the manufac- 
turer of an ink that will burn, for tracing out 
certain designs where printed? 

A phosphotus paint is preferred to print- 
ing with phosphorus for various reasons. 
As the phosphorus is poisonous and works 
poorly, salts of iridium and other radiant 
substances have supplanted phosphorus for 
use in painting watch and clock dials, and 
so on. These paints are not stock items. 


An ignitable ink, which is patented, de- 
riving its burning quality from one of a 
number of available nitrates, is also only 
made to order. On account of the limited 
demand, you would probably have to use 
up the inkmaker’s grind yourself. 


Rolled Streak Can Be Avoided 


Kindly advise regarding enclosed sheet, on 
which we failed to eliminate “roiled streak.” 
This sheet was printed on a cylinder job press 
on a sheet 1614 by 2114 inches. The plate is 
type high, with Number 3 roller raised off of 
form and used as a distributor and the Number 
1 and 2 rollers set light. 

Oversize forms of sixteen and a quarter 
inches roller coverage may be well inked 
if heavy solids do not print more than four- 
teen inches from gripper edge. If you can 
accommodate the plate to this limit, you 
will pull through all right, provided the 
plate is level as well as type high. The form 
rollers should be set from one-sixth- to 
one-quarter inch streak against ink plate 
and the vibrator. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Orders From Headquarters 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 





Method of Imitating Typewriting 


We have a chance to obtain an order for 
1,000 to 5,000 copies of 100 leaves (one side) 
of the standard letterhead sheet size. Since this 
is a sizable order, will you give us the data on 
printing type through silk in imitation of type- 
writing. The customer is familiar with mimeo- 
graph, multigraph, and offset, but insists on the 
“type-through-silk’’ method. 

The following questions, it seems, cover the 
important points. Any additional information 
will be welcome indeed. What type of press is 
best adapted for this class of work? How large 
a form is practicable? What kind of silk is 
used? How many impressions are obtainable 
from silk? How is silk applied to the press? 
Is the type subjected to undue wear? Would 
you recommend chromium-faced electros? The 
customer specifies black or brown ink. What 
ink is most suitable? Are normal speeds of 
printing practicable? 

The work may be done on cylinder or 
platen presses. A great volume of it is 
done on rotary presses. If the customer is 
a stickler for the nicest work, a large cyl- 
inder press is preferable. China silk, of 
same mesh as the typewriter ribbon, is 
used, You can get an exact match. The re- 
sistance of the silk will depend upon the 
care used in makeready. 

A piece of silk, slightly larger than the 
page, is soaked in a cassava paste like 
Sphinx, wrung out, and laid over the face 
of the type page. The edges of the silk are 
passed down under the furniture sur- 
rounding the type page. The silk is drawn 
fairly snug, but not extremely tight. The 
wear is not extraordinary. 

Chromium-faced electros are unexcelled 
for very long runs. An ink imitating the 
typewriter is obtainable. Normal speeds 
are possible on such forms. 


Wants Press to Print on Steel Rods 


A client makes a pinless curtain stretcher, 
two round steel rods, with enamel finish, to 
slip into the hems of the curtains. The meas- 
uring marks on the rods, in three colors, are 
applied by decalcomania. Is there a press on 
the market that can print on such rods, which 
are three-eighths and a half inch in diameter ? 

There is no such press on the market, 
but it is probable one can be made, similar 
to a pencil-printing machine. In order to 
print on steel, rubber forms would be used 
and the enamel baked on after printing. 
We are giving the names of concerns mak- 
ing special printing machines. 


Slugs Are Faulty on This Order 


What is the cause of the poor appearance of 
the capital letters in the enclosed catalog? Some, 
you will note, appear as if outlined or hand- 
tooled instead of solid. 

The machine-cast slugs are faulty. Look 
at the face of slugs through a strong glass 
when the letters do not print solid. Your 
halftones are printing nicely, and this sug- 
gests close scrutiny of the face of the slugs. 
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Plate Prints Heavy at Back Edge 


Enclosed you will find three press proofs: 1, 
2, and 3. These proofs were pulled on a cylin- 
der job press. Plate is screened zinc, mounted on 
wood. You will note the screen is completely 
filled up on the back edge. Sheet 1 shows the 
position of plate as the job requires. Sheet 2 
shows the plate reversed. You will note the 
blemish occurs in the same position relative to 
the edges of the sheet. Sheet 3 shows the print 
further back on the sheet. Will you suggest cor- 
rective measures to follow in order to eliminate 
this blemish ? 

First, make sure the plate is absolutely 
level and type high and firmly seated on 
the bed. Then, if the slur continues, check 
overpacked cylinder, the apparent cause, 
and also register rack and segment out of 
adjustment, and possibly foreign matter on 
the bearers, which should be clean and free 
from oil and dirt. All edges of the plate 
require a chamfered overlay, as used on 
vignettes. It will be helpful to underlay 
the wood base with a sheet of paper three- 
thousandths of an inch thick. 


Wants to Use Metallic Overlay Zinc 


Can you furnish us with name of concern that 
can supply the zinc used in the metallic overlay ? 

This overlay is seldom used today. We 
are sending the names of last two concerns 
that handled the metallic overlay. 


Wants Advice on Printing Halftones 


I have had very little experience with the 
printing of halftones and large solids, and have 
not been able to obtain very good results. I have 
a small press. What do you suggest ? 


Halftones and solid plates require con- 
siderable impression and the work is easier 
on heavier presses. Your prints show lack 
of sufficient overlay on the deeper tones and 
solids. Your work will be less difficult if 
you will use special, soft halftone ink for 
plates when run on platen presses. 


Probable Cause of Slur and Wear 


Here is one for the book, the solving of which 
would be greatly appreciated by all concerned. 
The enclosed job was printed by us for a cus- 
tomer who furnished the paper and set-up from 
his private plant (now closed down). The piece 
was printed on a cylinder job press and, after 
the usual steps were taken, the first proof showed 
the broken screen on right edge of the large cut. 

The pressman thought the makeready might 
correct this. The electrotype was at least one- 
sixteenth of an inch higher on the right and left 
edges than in the center. We underlaid the cut 
between base and metal to even it up. The press- 
man scrubbed the cut and tried both light and 
heavy impressions. Thirty-five prints were pulled 
without improvement. By running the job under 
color we were able to keep the prints looking 
like these herewith. 

The cut had been used in the private plant on 
a 2,000 run and the print was satisfactory. 
When sent to us, a rough proof on machine-fin- 
ish book showed traces of cut being worn, but 
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this would not be noticed plainly until a press 
proof had been pulled. The question confront- 
ing us is: What could have taken place to make 
this cut print so poorly the first time used after 
a run of 2,000? 


We can only discuss the sheets that you 
printed, the only exhibit furnished. The 





* A COPY SUGGESTION * 


Closed Doors 


| years the period of suspended ani- 
mation from which we are, it seems, 
about to emerge, a great many manufac- 
turers wisely busied themselves with the 
improvement of old products and the de- 
velopment of the new. Rumor insists that 
many amazing innovations lie concealed 
behind closed doors. 

Why? By what power of deduction is 
it possible for a manufacturer to recog- 
nize the wisdom of improvement and de- 
velopment, and yet fail to recognize the 
wisdom of advertising his results? 

By what whim of fancy does he slyly 
appropriate thousands of dollars for ex- 
perimental work, yet bellow with rage at 
the mere mention of advertising the suc- 
cess of his experiments? 

Wise manufacturers who a few years 
ago decided to appropriate nominal sums 
for advertising, because they wanted their 
product to be as well known in the hard 
times as in good times, are the boys who 
today sit on top of the heap. 

Good, consistent advertising, month in 
and month out, year in and year out, will 
always pay large dividends. 


* 





York Composition Company, Y ork, Pennsylvania, 
makes use of an ideal thought in its house-organ 





prints of the plate show fill-up, slur, and 
wear caused by the cut rocking on the base. 
This would be aggravated by foreign mat- 
ter on the bearers, an overpacked cylinder, 
or register rack and segment out of adjust- 
ment. Either remount the plate on a new 
base, or plane the old base level and un- 
derlay so that the plate is level and type 
high. Clean the cut with crude carbolic 
acid and a brass wire brush. 


Slurring Can Be Avoided Simply 

For the last year or so, we’ve been bothered 
with slurs on rule forms. I’ve tried everything 
without eliminating the blurs. Can you help me 
out of this difficulty ? 

It is not difficult to avoid slurs on rules 
if you make sure the impression is even the 
entire length of each rule. Onion skin un- 
derlay is effective on the platen press. You 
can print on flat sheets after a thorough 
makeready without slur, but, if the paper 
is curly or wavy, it may be necessary for 
you to use corks, glued to strings stretched 
from gripper to gripper, or whatever strip- 
ping devices you may use. 


Some Causes of Wrinkles In Borders 


The enclosed sheet shows an obstinate wrinkle 
that whipped us recently on a cylinder job press 
run. As you can see, the inside of the broadside 
was run first, and when we backed up with the 
black outside form, we encountered this wrinkle 
from the first sheet on. 

After various expedients failed, we moved the 
form onto a cylinder press, and the sheet was 
dipped with the former wild end to the grip- 
pers and the former gripper edge to the side 
guide. We had no difficulty with the form in 
this position and completed job on this press. 

During our various attempts to eliminate the 
trouble, we checked the form with our straight- 
edge and found type and plates to be of equal 
height and the form to be level from bearer to 
bearer and from front to back. We will appre- 
ciate suggestions as to how this difficulty might 
have been overcome. 

We can only discuss the print obtained 
on the cylinder job press, which is the only 
exhibit you sent. The primary cause of a 
wrinkle is a sheet full in the edges. Pal- 
liatives used are a seasoning machine, to 
cure the paper, and a careful makeready, 
with minimum overlays, to keep lumps out 
of the packing. Your print shows a lead up 
and printing. This would indicate the solid 
border was rocking, because not level and 
type high under impression, and causing a 
pumping when run on the press. 

These wrinkles in borders very often are 
caused because the border is not absolutely 
level and type high. This heavy border 
might better have been underlaid with a 
thickness of the stock used. One other 
great help in combating wrinkles is to set 
the brush and bands a little tighter in the 
center than on the ends, in order to iron 
out the sheet. Your print also indicates the 
cylinder is overpacked and not down hard 
enough on the bearers. 


Cannot Print His Metallic Cover 

One of our publications is using a cover stock 
similar to the enclosed sample. One of the ob- 
jectionable features, as you will note, is the fact 
that the printing on the white side of the sheet 
shows through on the gold side. Do you have 
any suggestion as to how we can print on the 
white side without marking the gold side? 

It is impossible on the sample, but you 
may obtain other brands of metallic coated 
cover paper which will stand printing on 
both sides of the paper. 


Considers Stenciling on Cloth 


We wish to obtain the proper paraphernalia 
for stenciling on cloth, sample of which we are 
enclosing. If you can supply us with the infor- 
mation regarding the type of stencil used, or the 
method of putting this on the cloth, or where 
we can buy the necessary equipment, we shall 
appreciate the favor. 

The sample appears to have been pro- 
duced either on the printing press or by 
transfer. We are giving you the sources of 
supply of proper equipment. 
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Radio Creates New Business for Printers 


in Its Drive for Increased Response 


N THE EARLY DAYS of radio advertising 
I the commercial printers and newspaper 
publishers had reason to “bless” the radio. 
Some millions of dollars, taken from the 
advertising budgets formerly devoted to 
printed advertising, went into the new me- 
dium. Emphasis was on entertainment, and 
high-priced talent was featured, with little 
if any advertising tie-up outside the stu- 
dios. During the latter half of 1932 and in 
1933, radio revenues fell off 
greatly. Former lavish spend- 
ers among the national adver- 
tisers (the sponsors) suddenly 
began to doubt results, to de- 
mand proof of actual interest, 
rather than the coverage. And 
the great national broadcasting 
chains and the little local sta- 
tions alike felt the pinch. 

However, the station oper- 
ators are essentially showmen. 
They understand the advan- 
tages of good publicity (adver- 
tising). The opposition of the 
newspapers, which had seen 
some of their own revenues 
transferred to radio stations, 
was drying up the avenues of 
free advertising given freely in 
radio’s infancy. 

Radio began to advertise it- 
self, in the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and by direct mail. And 
even more than that, advertis- 
ers and their agencies were en- 
couraged in their plans to use 
printed advertising in playing 
up the radio share of the ad- 
vertising drive. Novelties, bro- 
chures, folders, broadsides, and 
what not designed for the ul- 
timate consumer were offered 
in many broadcasts. A wide 
variety of printed pieces of 
every description were sent to 
salesmen, jobbers, dealers, and 
others in advance of each of 
the broadcasts. 

By itself, radio advertising 
was dying on the vine. Com- 
bined with printing, it is again 
blooming. Newspapers as well 
as magazines now carry adver- 
tisements calling attention to 
broadcasts by the various com- 
panies which sponsor them. 

It all goes back to the time- 
proved statement that no one 
type of advertising can do a 
complete job. A combination 


of two or more, as best fitted to the market 
and the product, is more productive, so 
more economical, in getting results. 
Brochures, premiums of various sorts, 
cut-out novelties, tickets to the broadcasts, 
passes to radio stations, imitation theater 
tickets, testimonial letters of users, copies 
of radio talks, and many similar items are 
produced by the hundreds of thousands for 
distribution to the public, listeners to radio. 





A long and imposing list, not all of the 
items are used by every broadcast adver- 
tiser. Some, it is true, use them all. Others 
may use one, a half-dozen, or more of the 
items, according to the advertiser’s views 
and budget. To a great extent, the bulk of 
this long-run business goes to printing con- 
cerns located near the advertiser, agency, 
or to firms connected with either in a busi- 
ness or personal way. 

However, there is a great number of 
local stations, either not affiliated with the 
chains or which obtain only part of their 
broadcast programs from the chain outlets. 
The balance of the daily program is made 
up of local broadcasts, announcements of 
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Here are a few of many pieces produced in connection with N. B. C. programs. The top two and the 
one at the right below are samples of advertising sent to salesmen, dealers, and others. The Cantor broad- 
side (an offset item) and “It’s Lullaby Time” are for listeners. Original size of panel is 21 by 2714 inches. 
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local dealers between entertainment fea- 
tures, and so on. Almost no effort has been 
made thus far to prove to such broadcast- 
ers how they can use printing to help them 
increase returns from radio advertising. 
And the field is a virgin one for printers 
wherever such stations are located. Some 
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of printing created by contests which are 
featured over the air lanes. Yet, the runs 
on entry blanks, information folders, and 
other necessary items have often amounted 
to hundreds of thousands. To give an idea 
of the response such things receive, Lowell 
Thomas recently broadcast from a Western 








ing of the background of broadcasting is 
valuable in soliciting such contacts. 
Printers should get acquainted with sta- 
tion managers and advertising agents in 
their cities, selling them on the advantages 
to the station in helping the advertiser do 
a complete advertising job. In return, the 
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More samples of the variety of printed matter resulting from radio broadcasts, including posters, folders, broadsides, admission tickets, and 
tabs of specimen advertisements, for which plates are offered, many of them designed for direct-mail or similar distribution. These are just a 
few of the numerous printing orders developed through codperation of the National Broadcasting Company with a number of alert printers 


are found in large cities, others in smaller 
towns scattered throughout the country. 
Not all of the numerous items used by na- 
tional radio advertisers will interest such 
local sponsors, but a sufficient variety can 
be sold to such accounts to keep the suc- 
cessful, progressive printers busy. 
Naturally, the printer must have ideas 
and know how to present them. He must 
be alert to the efforts made by the national 
broadcast sponsors. He should seek to ob- 
tain samples of the printed matter which is 
produced for such advertisers, both to help 
him sell and as inspiration for the pieces 
he produces for local radio accounts. 
Little emphasis is placed by radio sta- 
tions, advertisers, or agencies upon amount 
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Union office in New York City, inviting 
listeners to send him a free telegram re- 
garding reception of the program. More 
than 300,000 were received. It is reported 
that a considerable number came by Postal 
Telegraph, collect. While it has nothing to 
do with this article, it is a point worth re- 
membering in stressing the need for a 
printed advertising tie-up. 

The new attitude of broadcasters, en- 
couraging the use of printed advertising in 
promoting radio programs, rather than en- 
deavoring to hog the whole advertising 
appropriation for themselves, has proven 
profitable for radio. It can be equally bene- 
ficial for printers who go after the business 
in an intelligent manner. An understand- 


printer should obtain the names of con- 
tracted broadcasters and prospects for his 
own sales follow-up. Soliciting a radio ad- 
vertiser for his printing business after his 
first broadcast is not nearly as resultful nor 
profitable as reaching him in advance. Fre- 
quently, contacts built up in this way have 
brought the printer an advertiser’s entire 
printing business. It is worth trying for. 
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Constant Reader for 20 Years 


We find The Proofroom department helpful. 
We have taken THE INLAND PRINTER for some 
twenty years, and our storage space for old 
issues is becoming taxed—NELSoN D. BROWN, 
Ingham County News, Mason, Michigan. 
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The Month’s NEws 





Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 





Study Southern Newsprint Cost 


Following the dashing of the hope that Pub- 
lic Works Administration funds, to the extent 
of $4,000,000, would be provided for building 
an experimental newsprint mill in the South, the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association has 
agreed to underwrite the cost of an investiga- 
tion into the cost of making newsprint in the 
South. It is stated that, if the report shows defi- 
nitely that newsprint can be manufactured in the 
South at a lower cost than imported paper, pub- 
lishers will guarantee a market. It is reported 
that capital is available from private sources to 
build a commercial newsprint mill as soon as 
the market is assured. 

Southern publishers point out the fact the rail 
charges will be an additional saving, while the 
Southern newsprint will be able to sell on a 
competitive basis in other parts of the country 
as well. It is expected the mill would be estab- 
lished in the next two years. 


Chicago Times Uses Swatches 


The first use of swatches in a Chicago daily 
appeared in the Chicago Daily Times on July 
18. The post office department gave special per- 
mission for the innovation, which appeared in 
all but the mail edition. The advertisement was 
printed as a special section, with the swatches 
pasted on by fifty girls employed by a local 
sample company. The section was then sent to 
newsdealers for stuffing into editions. 

The post office department had informed 
Times attorneys that it was willing to hear un- 
usual circumstances in individual cases and to 
make an exception in the ruling forbidding use 
of samples of merchandise in publications en- 
tered as second-class matter. 


Ideal Roller Fétes Lithographers 


Members of the Chicago group of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association were guests at the 
Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Company plant 
on a recent Saturday afternoon. A buffet lunch 
and refreshments were served in a room set up 
to give appearance of a hunting lodge. Amus- 
ing pictures, by and about various lithographers, 
hung on the walls. 

In addition, a display of early lithographs, 
some dating to 1880, aroused much interest. 

Groups were formed for a trip through the 
plant, during which every step in the making of 
lithograph rollers was shown. The visitors ex- 
pressed surprise at the accuracy and precision 
required in the various processes. Guides were 
H. N. Love, Ralph Dickson, Bruce Hubbard, 
and E. B. Davis. Davis informed the guests that 
Ideal rollers are made in Germany, Canada, En- 
gland, China, and the Argentine, and are widely 
distributed from those points. 

Harry Dickson, well known to Chicago lith- 
ographers, was the company’s official greeter. 
Frank F. Hochegger, of Curt-Teich Company, 
drew the big laugh of the day with his short 
speech, in which he expressed the hope that his 
fellow lithographers would be able to exercise 


as much control in partaking of the refreshments 
as Ideal rollers have in controlling water on the 
lithographic presses. 

O. Hleack, of Northwestern Lithograph Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, one of the party accompany- 
ing Herman F. Elwell, Ideal representative, to 
the affair, gave a short talk on rollers. 


Linotype Advances Patterson 


Walter B. Patterson, former Chicago manager 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, has 
been promoted to the executive office in Brook- 
lyn, where he becomes director of linotype 
agencies. He will work with Harry L. Gage, 
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vice-president in charge of sales. Fred A. White, 
made assistant to Patterson several months ago, 
now becomes Chicago manager. He has been 
with the company fifteen years. Patterson joined 
the company a little over a year ago after a 
brilliant career as an executive in large printing 
plants in Chicago and the East. He is noted 
for his interest in education and organization 
work. White, too, expects to play a bigger role 
in educational work. 


Franklin Statue Given to Museum 


A statue of Benjamin Franklin has been pre- 
sented to the Benjamin Franklin Memorial and 
Franklin Institute Museum by A. Atwater Kent, 
president of the Memorial. It is believed to be 
the work of Francois Marie Suzanne, a French 
sculptor in the time of Louis XVI. The statue, 
which has been unveiled in the graphic arts sec- 
tion of the museum, is of yellowed marble. It 
shows the famous printer-statesman-inventor as 
a portly gentleman. 


re 


Carnegie Graduates Given Work 


Printing firms and organizations have added 
a number of 1934 graduates of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology to their staffs, reports David 
Gustafson, head of the department of printing. 
Among the firms are: Biddle-Paret Press, Phila- 
delphia; Brown Printing Company, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; Du Bois Press, Rochester, New 
York; The Ford Company, Cincinnati; A. L. 
Garber Company, Ashland, Ohio; B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio; Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington; Frank M. Knox and 
Company, in Pittsburgh; Manhardt-Alexander, 
Buffalo; Packard Motor Car Company, adver- 
tising department, Redfield-Downey-Odell Com- 
pany, Shell Oil Company, advertising depart- 
ment, Time and Fortune, all of New York City. 
In addition, others have been added to the staffs 
of the Washington Typothetae and the Detroit 
Typothetae-Franklin Association. 

A laboratory course in lithography is to be 
added in day classes at Carnegie next semester. 
Robert B. Leighou, professor of chemistry, will 
direct it, it is reported. 


Sales, Profits Rise, Reports Show 


Sales for the three months ending June 30 
were $1,356,456, reports Arthur Gran, treas- 
urer of American Colortype Company, Chicago. 
Sales during the same period of last year were 
$1,106,725. Sales for the first six months of 
1934 were $3,508,838. 

Profit of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, for the quarter ending June 30 is 
$2,281,946, compared with $543,286 in the 
same period last year. Profit earned in the first 
six months of 1934 equals $3,731,371. 


Government to Advertise Its Books 


The Government is considering the use of ad- 
vertising to further the sale of its booklets and 
publications. Investigation discloses that codes 
are the product of the Government Printing 
Office most in demand at present, with the pub- 
lications of the Children’s bureau ranking next. 
The various items are the results gathered by 
the several Governmental fact-finding bureaus, 
and it believed they could be more widely used 
with advantage to business and the general pub- 
lic if more was known about them. 


G. W. Huston, Cincinnati, Dies 


George W. Huston, president of the Spokes- 
man Printing Company, Cincinnati, publisher 
of trade journals and commercial printer, died 
July 19, following a heart attack. As a boy, he 
became a compositor on the Maries County 
Gazette of Vienna, Missouri. At twenty-one, he 
was an advertising solicitor for a St. Louis trade 
paper. In 1898, he became advertising manager 
of several publications, which he later took over 
in organizing the Spokesman Publishing Com- 
pany. The Spokesman Printing Company, to 
print his papers, followed, soon engaging in a 
general printing business. Huston was promi- 
nent in civic, commercial, and social affairs. 
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A. T. F. Makes Promotions 


Changes in the executive staff of American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation resulted in ap- 
pointment of Fred C. Cole as manager of mis- 
cellaneous merchandising, centralizing control 
of counter sales, counter and store displays in 
twenty-two branches and for three dealers. His 
assistant will be Herbert Zimmer, former sales- 
man in New York City. 

John Collins, production engineer for seven- 
teen years, now is chief engineer for the com- 
pany. He is one of the most capable printing 
engineers in the industry, the company states. 

Edgar A. Fowler, a salesman for twelve years 
in St. Louis, is now manager of the Atlanta 
branch, succeeding B. C. Broyles, who has been 
named manager at Los Angeles. Fowler is a for- 
mer weekly newspaper publisher. 


South Africa Buys Machines 


The market for printing and bookbinding ma- 
chinery in South Africa amounted to around 
$120,000 in 1933, of which $17,500 was pur- 
chased from American manufacturers. England 
led in sales, with $82,000, although part of this 
can be credited to affiliates and subsidiaries of 
American machinery concerns. Total purchases 
of such equipment in the last three years equals 
$500,000, principally replacements of obsolete 
equipment, since capacity is still greater than 
demand, according to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce, which gathered the 
figures. It is interesting to note that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has sixty-four subscribers among the 
leading plants in South Africa, and also regu- 
larly transmits orders and inquiries from South 
Africa to various manufacturers. 


Fox River Paper Outlets Gain 


Confusion incident to announcement by the 
Fox River Paper Company of additional distrib- 
uters in New York City has led officials to state 
that five paper houses are outlets for its prod- 
ucts in the city. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, the 
original agent, continues to handle New Era 
and Old Badger bonds and Old Badger ledger. 
Saxon Paper Products, Incorporated, and Alling 
& Cory are handling the full line. George W. 
Miller is distributing New Era and Right-of- 
Way bonds, while Manhattan Card and Paper 
Company handles Wall Street Bond. 


Linotype Official Is Dead 


Col. Walter H. Savory, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
died July 12 in New York City of heart dis- 
ease. He was sixty-eight. Savory had been con- 
nected with the linotype company for thirty 
years, and was New York City manager for fif- 
teen years prior to his latest promotion. 

Prior to entering the machinery field, he 
worked on various newspapers in the East and 
South, starting as a printer, then entering the 
editorial and other departments. His work took 
him into all parts of the country east of the 
Mississippi River, and he was especially popu- 
lar in the South because of his earlier work 
there. For ten years, he conducted the annual 
golf tournament of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Savory’s most cherished 
honor was the honorary life membership that 
association gave him. 

Colonel Savory was also well known to all 
users of linotypes for his column of comment in 
The Linotype News. 

Starting its thirteenth year, The Linotype 
News, house newspaper of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, offers an innovation. Col- 
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umn rules in this issue are centered on a nine- 
point slug, instead of the customary six-point 
slug, giving the page a more open, attractive 
appearance. The issue reports the installation of 
many new linotypes by printing concerns and 
newspapers, including sixteen machines for the 
Jornal do Brasil of Rio de Janeiro. 


Inkmaker Morrison Is Dead 


Harry Morrison, vice-president of the Martin 
Driscoll and Company, Chicago inkmaker, died 
June 29 and was buried July 2. He was a mem- 
ber of the Old-Time Printers Association and 
was well known in Chicago. 


Booklet Is Management Aid 


A new booklet, “Salary Standardization and 
Administration,” has been issued by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York City, for free 
distribution to owners and managers of busi- 
nesses. It takes up the question of setting sal- 
aries on a scientific base, in relation to the work 
done, as is done in the factory. Forms used by 
various concerns in doing this are included. 


Publisher Robert M. White Dead 


Col. Robert M. White, owner and publisher 
of the Mexico (Missouri) Ledger for more 
than fifty years, died June 26 after a lingering 
illness. He was seventy-nine. The colonel pub- 
lished the Ledger as a weekly for ten years until 
1886, then making it a daily with a weekly edi- 
tion. His son, Mitchell White, president of the 
Missouri Press Association in 1921, has been 
editor of the Ledger for the last fifteen years. 

Colonel White was president of the Missouri 
Press Association in 1885, was recording secre- 
tary of the National Editorial Association for 
some years, as well as vice-president of the 
Western Editorial Association. For thirty-three 
years, he had been chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the State Historical Society, with Dr. 
Walter Williams, president of the University of 
Missouri and former president of the N. E. A., 
as a fellow member. White was a member of 
the board of managers of the state’s eleemos- 
ynary institutions for twenty-eight years. 


Mead Buys Wheelwright Paper 


Mead Corporation has acquired the George 
F. Wheelwright Paper Company and the Leo- 
minster Mill from the receivers, and will oper- 
ate them through a subsidiary, the Wheelwright 
Paper Company. George F. Wheelwright is an 
officer of the new firm, which will manufacture 
bristols and blanks. Wheelwright Papers, Incor- 
porated, continues as New York sales agency. 


Paper Company Official Is Dead 

Jacob L. Adler, sixty-two, vice-president of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company, died in San 
Francisco on July 13 after a heart attack. He 
was a retired newspaper and advertising execu- 
tive, having held responsible positions in Balti- 
more advertising agencies and on several Pacific 
Coast newspapers. 


Hermann Heck, Contest Star, Dead 


Hermann Heck, Frankfort, Germany, an out- 
standing entrant in THE INLAND PRINTER’s con- 
tests during the last two years, died June 10 
from shock following an operation. His work 
has been an inspiration to typographers in this 
country and abroad, as a result of the specimens 
shown in THE INLAND PRINTER. A brief review 
of his career and his picture appeared in the 
November, 1933, issue. 


Fair Has Fine Printing Exhibits 


Among the early reproductions being printed 
on the Gutenberg Press replica being exhibited 
at A Century of Progress, Chicago, by The 
Cuneo Press are Frederic W. Goudy’s two pages 
of an ancient history on which William Morris 
was working at the time of his death. Morris 
had prepared thirty-two pages of Lord Berners’ 
1525 English translation of Johan Froissart’s 
history of France, England, and Flemish lands. 

After Morris died, trustees of The Kelmscott 
Press printed two of these pages on vellum, 
copies of which are in The Newberry Library, 
Chicago, the only ones in the city. 

Printers and publishers are playing an impor- 
tant part in the Fair. The Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, sponsored by Ludlow Typograph 
Company, has quite a large space in the General 
Exhibits group, where the most of these ex- 
hibits are on display. 

The exhibit of the Society is a display of fine 
printing, books, booklets, broadsides, magazine 
and newspaper advertising, stationery, package, 
and label design by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Mills Novelty Company, the Neeley 
Printing Company, W. A. Carlson Company, 
the Burleigh-Withers - McCallum-Stearns-Jipson 
Company, Montgomery Ward and Company, 
University of Chicago Press, Bertsch & Cooper, 
J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, Ellis T. Gash 
Company, Erwin Wasey and Company. 

The Cuneo Press has an extensive exhibit, a 
feature of which is the replica of the original 
Gutenberg press. Dr. O. M. Forkert, graduate 
of Graphic Arts Academy, Zurich, and instruc- 
tor of printing arts at the school of the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, is in charge and is distributing 
a limited edition of a booklet on early presses. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company (Lakeside 
Press), printers of city and telephone directo- 
ries, mail-order catalogs, magazines, books, and 
fine color work, has a vivid display of its prod- 
ucts. One of the features that no one should 
overlook is the display devoted to direct-color 
photography which Donnelley offers. 

This is done with an expensive, imported 
camera, in which a prism separates the yellow, 
red, and blue rays, delivering each to its sepa- 
rate plate. The old system was to take three 
separate pictures, with color filters, one after 
the other—as quickly as possible. 

Now, for the first time, color photography of 
flowers, lettuce, salads, and so on, is available 
for commercial art. This is because flowers and 
plants are always in motion. There is no getting 
them to stand still. The movement, invisible to 
the eye, when caught by separate plates leaves a 
fuzzy outline and the plates will not register. 

The new photography is not as fast as regu- 
lar photography because the light rays are split 
three ways. However, with proper lighting, a 
picture can be taken in a hundredth of a second. 

Up to now, color plates for florists’ catalogs 
have been illustrated with drawings by artists, 
hand colored. Also, under the old system of 
making three plates with separate exposures, 
any form of life was difficult or impossible. The 
new system brings an entirely new technique 
and surpassing results. 

Ernst Hertzberg & Son, long established Chi- 
cago bookbinding house, has an elaborate dis- 
play of fine hand-tooled leather bindings. Many 
of these show exquisite workmanship. Some 
volumes on display run from $8.50 to $500. 

One of the features is the mosaic reproduc- 
tion of a famous painting by Grutzner. This is 
made by inlaying bits of colored leather. At a 
distance of a few feet it looks like a painting. 

A workman is on duty the most of the day 
showing how tooling and inlay work is done. 
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70 Printers in New York City Send Code Eagles Back 
to Washington as Protest on Wage Scale of Zone 


Owners of seventy small printshops in the 
Bronx, New York City, gathered at The Fair- 
mont Press on July 24, made a bundle of their 
Code Eagles, and sent them back to Washington. 
The move was a protest against the wage scale 
fixed for New York City under the terms of the 
graphic arts code. 

Herbert M. Freedman, head of The Fairmont 
Press, stated that his group represent a clear 
majority of all the printers in the Bronx. (The 
phone directory lists 108 firms.) 

The action followed by two weeks a protest 
made to Division 7 of the N.R.A. against the 
scale fixed for Zone 16 of Division A-1. The 
protested rates provide $1.25 an hour for com- 
positors, $1.10 an hour for pressmen, and $0.60 
an hour for feeders. Freedman said these rates 
are about double those prevailing prior to the 
code, when compositors received $0.60 an hour, 
pressmen received $0.50, and the feeders drew 
$0.30. The code provision that non-union shops 
may pay 10 per cent less than the union scale 
offers no relief, he concluded. 

“We are not radicals,” Freedman said in an- 
nouncing the return of the Code Eagles. “We 
are protesting for the right to continue in busi- 
ness. The wage provisions of this code are unfair 
to us, and if you will read the Darrow report 
you will find there the same criticism of the 
graphic arts code that we are making.” 

In the protest sent to N.R.A. on July 11, the 
seventy Bronx printers declared that the wage 
differential mentioned above did not give them 
a fair opportunity to compete. The petition said: 

“It will force most of us to discharge our 
help and go back to printing ourselves, hiring 
salesmen on a commission basis to do our sell- 
ing. If these rates are enforced, plants which 
heretofore hired help on a weekly basis, guar- 


anteeing them employment, will be forced to lay 
off help and hire as needed. 

“It is unfair to expect small and medium-size 
plants to pay the same scale of wages as the 
large plants, when general conditions, such as 
the amount and type of business and volume of 
production, are taken into consideration.” 

Freedman insists that his group is not ‘‘en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the code, or with 
the purposes of the National Recovery Act.”” He 
states that they merely feel they are entitled to 
some relief from the wage scale imposed and, 
until they get it, do not think they can work 
under the Code Eagle. 

L. R. Watkins, vice-president of Zone 16 
code agency, states that the seventy Bronx print- 
ers will be required to pay code wages, observe 
code prices, and so on, pending action of the 
N.R.A. on return of the Eagles. 

Opposition to certain features of the code 
is developing in another quarter in the East. The 
National League of Printers’ Associations, a 
group of local associations of small printers in 
various cities, is fighting development of any 
“standardized” cost system, declaring that no 
standard cost system can work. The latest addi- 
tion to this organization is the Erie, Pennsy]- 
vania, Printers Association, recently organized. 
This organization also quotes from the Darrow 
report to substantiate its views. 

The headquarters of the National League of 
Printers Associations is in Baltimore. A mass 
meeting held recently at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, took up such matters as wage rates, price 
schedules, and cost systems. This group fur- 
nished the Darrow board with much of its data 
on the printing industries. 

What action will be taken by N.R.A. on the 
return of the Code Eagles by the Bronx printers 


THESE LEADERS WILL WELCOME CRAFTSMEN IN TORONTO 





When members of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen arrive in Toronto, Canada, 
for the fifteenth annual convention, they will be greeted by these leaders. General chairman of the con- 
vention is C. R. Conquergood; Oliver Watson is vice-chairman; James Doughty is secretary; William Milne is 
treasurer. The general committee consists of Past-President James Woods, President Jules Boettger, Vice-Pres- 
ident H. Hurd, George Brown, Rabert Rawsthorn, Tom Soole, and Jim Henderson. Others are assisting them 


and the objections of the other group is not 
known. In this connection, it may be said that 
a newspaper story late in July, not mentioned 
in any official releases, credits Department of 
Justice officials with declaring no one could dis- 
card the obligation to live up to the N.R.A. law 
once they had accepted it. Wages, hours, and 
other conditions of the code must be observed 
if the employer is to escape Federal prosecution, 
the law-enforcers add, insisting that “acceptance 
of the benefits of the law precludes later attacks 
on its constitutionality.” 


I. T. C. A. to Meet in Chicago 


The annual convention of the International 
Trade Composition Association will be held in 
Chicago on October 14 and 15, the executive 
committee announced at its session in Chicago 
on July 26 and 27. The same men, in their 
capacity as national code authority for Division 
D-1, voted power to a sub-committee of five in 
order to reduce the expense of meetings. In ad- 
dition to Executive Vice-President Fred Hoch, 
this board includes President Herman F. Lewis, 
Vice-President A. J. Meyer, Bernard Snyder, 
and Arthur S. Overbay. 

At the same time, the code authority named 
a trade-practice committee, consisting of Carroll 
Harris, Bernard Snyder, W. B. Fleming, Kim- 
ball Loring, and Hoch. N.R.A. has been asked 
for its approval. Howard Bullard has resigned 
from the national code authority because of ill 
health, much to the regret of his associates. 

Plans for reorganization of the International 
Trade Composition Association will be sub- 
mitted to the convention for action. At the same 
time, a new slate for election to office will be 
offered. Named are: President, Arthur J. Meyer, 
Philadelphia; vice-president, C. E. Osterland, 
Cleveland, treasurer, John W. Shields, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Directors: Three-year term, 
Herman F. Lewis, Detroit; Arthur S. Overbay, 
Indianapolis. Two-year term, A. W. Sears, Min- 
neapolis; Nelson Stinson, of New York City; 
E. T. Miller, Chicago. One year, Frank W. Brad- 
shaw, New York City; Joseph W. Ford, Cin- 
cinnati; John W. Shields. These men, together 
with Hoch and the four others on the trade- 
practice committee, are to serve as the national 
code authority for Division D-1. 


Sam Greenfield, Chicago, Passes On 


With the death of Sam G. Greenfield in Chi- 
cago on July 11, the printing industry lost one 
of its most colorful figures and a man long 
identified with its progress and development, 
also an all-around good fellow who was gener- 
ally liked and admired. 

Sam got his big start with the American Type 
Founders Company as Wisconsin state repre- 
sentative. He was the first manager of the Mil- 
waukee branch, and also for some years worked 
at Jersey City under Wadsworth A. Parker, who 
was in charge of the specimen-printing depart- 
ment, where Sam helped stimulate the com- 
pany’s business and inspired printers all over 
the world to finer achievement. Later, at Mil- 
waukee, he engaged in the manufacture of saw 
trimmers with the firm Cheshire & Greenfield, 
and, until the depression, moved forward at a 
conservatively rapid pace. Later he was again 
manager of the Milwaukee branch of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, and then, until 
about three months prior to his death, was spe- 
cial representative of the company, working out 
of Jersey City. 

An active member of the International Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen for years, Sam was 
honored by the presence of many at his funeral 
services in Chicago. 
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Newsprint Town Is 300 Years Old 


The tercentenary of Trois Rivieres, Quebec, 
Canada, is being celebrated by a two-month fes- 
tival, extending through the month of August. 
Weekly fétes feature important points in the 
city’s history. 

Interest in the event of this country is due to 
the fact that one-sixth of all the newsprint made 
in North America, one-third of Canada’s pro- 
duction, comes from the district around Trois 
Rivieres. In less than twenty years, the city has 
grown from 10,000 to 40,000 population as pa- 
per and textile mills were established there. 

The immediate industrial area contains 300,- 
000 people, including the cities of Grand ’Mere, 
Shawinigan Falls, Cap de la Madeleine, and 
others. It is an area of waterfalls and cataracts, 
developing cheap electricity to operate the mills. 
In its early years, Trois Rivieres was the “jump- 
ing off” point for famous French explorers. 


Monotype Executive Passes Away 


Herbert H. Morley, the New England district 
manager of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, died in Quincy, Massachusetts, on 
July 9 following an operation. He had been 
with the firm for twenty-three years, and was a 
practical printer and monotype operator before 
becoming a salesman. Morley was fifty-seven 
and had many friends in the trade. 


17 Nations Plan Conference 


Seventeen nations will be represented at the 
International Congress of Master Printers to be 
held in Holland, October 25 and 26. Problems 
scheduled for discussion include selling below 
cost, non-productive hours, small shops, educa- 
tion, labor agreements, price lists, and so on. A 
tour of leading Dutch and French plants, and 
the printing museum at Antwerp is to be made. 





NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER 





Two new tympan papers have been added 
to the Cromwell Paper Company’s line. Centaur 
and Centaur Junior offer a low-price, depend- 
able sheet for short runs. Centaur is a roll tym- 
pan, while Centaur Junior is cut and scored for 
all high-speed presses. 

The company’s well known Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan is famous where perfect make- 
ready is required, while Cromwell Junior is of 
the same high quality, cut and scored to exact 
size for use on all standard presses. 

The addition of Centaur and Centaur Junior, 
the company states, now offers printers four ex- 
cellent tympans from which to choose, accord- 
ing to requirements for the run. Full informa- 
tion and trial sheets, when press size is speci- 
fied, will be furnished on request to Cromwell 
Paper Company, direct or in care of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 


AMONG the new foundry types available is 
Ultra Bodoni Condensed, issued in the eight 
most used sizes from eighteen points to seventy- 


Ultra Bodoni Extra 
Condensed 


two points. Twelve- and fourteen-point sizes are 
in preparation. American Type Founders, in an- 
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nouncing the new face, advises it has a wide 
range of usefulness, from newspaper headlines 
to bank stationery. A specimen folder, showing 
the various sizes, includes specimens of various 
text, exhibiting uses of the new faces. Full in- 
formation and the specimen folder may be ob- 
tained from American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW TYPE FACE, designed es- 
pecially for effectiveness in modern layouts is 
Eden, produced in both regular and bold by 
Ludlow. The Eden fonts are available in thirty- 


NEW FACE 
lype designs 


PRINTERS 
Advertising 


six- and forty-eight-point, with Eden Bold avail- 
able in 24-, 36-, 48-, and 72-point sizes. Both 
faces are now in production in other sizes from 
eight-point to seventy-two-point. The face has 
slender proportions and is accented on its im- 
portant vertical strokes. A specimen folder may 
be obtained by writing Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Boponi BoL_p CONDENSED is being offered 
for monotype users in all sizes from fourteen to 
seventy-two points. This new addition to the 
monotype Bodoni family was designed by Sol 
Hess, assistant art director. It is offered only in 
the roman letter. The monotype Bodoni family 
now includes two weights of regular in roman 
and italic, bold in roman and italic, ultra bold 
in roman and italic, the new condensed, bold 
panelled, and bold shaded. An attractive folder, 
showing the various sizes of the new condensed, 
in comparison with normal-width letters, as 
well as sample lines of the others, has been 
prepared and may be obtained by writing Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Company, direct or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Goupy OLDsTYLE, originally drawn by the 
famous designer whose name it bears for Amer- 
ican Type Founders, is now available on the in- 
tertype by permission of A.T.F. Delivery is be- 
ing made in several sizes. The matrices are 
duplexed with italics and small caps. The new 


THIS paragraph is set in 
14 Pt. Intertype Goudy 
Oldstyle with Italic and 
SMALL CaPs 123456789 


Goudy Oldstyle series is being produced on 
completion of the Goudy Bold series, also on 
wide-tooth matrices. 

In addition, the company has issued a new 
twenty-page catalog, 81/, by 11 inches, illustrat- 
ing technical details of the Model H display in- 
tertype. Interesting exhibits of advertisements 
also are included. Model H is a three-magazine 





wide seventy-two channel machine. Many of 
those now being sold, it is reported, are being 
equipped with the “knee action’ first elevator 
for convenient handling of hand-set lines. 

Both specimen sheets of the new Goudy Old- 
style and the Model H catalog may be obtained 
from Intertype Corporation, direct or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


New additions to the linotype facilities in- 
clude Memphis (Girder) in all sizes and one- 
letter matrices in 10-, 12-, and 14-point sizes 
of linotype Gothic Noumber 16 for newspaper 
and commercial plants which produce consider- 
able food and other emphatic-price advertising. 

“The virtue of the one-letter matrice,” says 
C. H. Griffith, assistant to the president, “is 
that when the line is raised to the auxiliary posi- 
tion, the mats become spaces and automatically 
space and justify the line for the second cast 
in overhanging matter, without the loss of pro- 
ductive keyboard time while figuring out spac- 
ing justification. 

“The operator merely sets the copy in the 
regular way, setting the first line on a five-point 
slug, overhanging, using an advertising-figure 
mold, as here: 


HONEY DE Extra Large Se 


He then resets the line, inserting the second 
line of small matter between the Gothic Num- 
ber 16 mats, raising them to auxiliary position, 
where they cast blanks. He gets: 

Cuban Melons 

In less time than it takes to read this, he com- 

bines the lines as called for in copy, thus: 


HONEY D Cuban Melons SC 

Memphis, bold and light, is now available in 
all sizes from six-point to 144-point. It is cut 
from six to thirty-six point for the regular lino- 
type, and from eighteen to 144 points on the 


ROMEO THREW HEM 
When Mop Hejo Them 


ROMEOTHREW HEM 
When MopHejo Them 


ROMEO THREW HEM 
When Mop Hejo Them 


ROMEOTHREW HEM 
When Mop Hejo Them 


all-purpose mats. Small caps are also available 
in 6-, 8-, 10-, 12-, and 14-point sizes, on two 
letter mats, and italics are being cut in both 
bold and light in sizes from six to fourteen 
points on duplex mats. Larger sizes, up to sev- 
enty-two points, are to be cut for the all-pur- 
pose machine. 

A number of italics are now ready on all- 
purpose mats, it is stated, and are traditionally 
correct in design, letter fitting, and slope. On 
classic faces, the all-purpose product is said to 
be interchangeable with the typefoundry faces. 
Among the italics now available or in process 
for use on the all-purpose linotype are Caslon 
Old Face, Granjon, Cloister Light, Bodoni, 
Bodoni Bold, Poster Bodoni, Cloister Bold, Cen- 
tury Bold, Caslon Bold, Cheltenham Bold, 
Cheltenham Bold Condensed, and Pabst Extra- 
bold in all point sizes up to seventy-two point. 

Specimen sheets and full information about 
these new fonts may be obtained from the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, direct or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 





Now! A Slotting Attachment 


An Ingenious Device That Makes the 


Challenge Drilling Machine , 









ite tod. descriptiv 
Write today for descriptive oa 
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Chicago Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 





A convertible DRILL and SLOTTER as desired. 
This dual capacity of one machine saves you 
operating cost, floor space and investment. 


The Challenge Machinery Came 


New York 

















| GROVE'S | THE 
p | STERLING 
| GaugePinsand Grippers TYPE FOUNDRY 


| “No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


is still owned and operated under the 
personal supervision of 


O.E. McLaughlin 





whose thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience is at the command of all 
our friends and customers. Any 
technical inquiries cheerfully 
answered with no obligation 
on your part to buy anything. 


Clasps vise-like to the ic ag making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. Foundry at Vermontville, Michigan, 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. U.S.A. 


























Good Padding Glue 


depends on expert knowledge and long 
experience. It is not surprising that print- 
ing plants who do good padding jobs use 


PADDING 








SS 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED TRADES 


Send for this catalog today 
IT 1S FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





% Already, many organizations are plan- 
ning their fall and Holiday Advertising 
Campaigns. You can help your custom- 





HOLIDAY 
zeils 


Goes Holiday Line for 1934 will soon be ready 








allthe beauty and richness of the Yule 
tide colorings, will “Kindle the Holiday 
Spirit” ...will attract ‘attention ... will 








-GLUE 





There is more satisfaction in R.R.B. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street 


@ New York, N. Y. 





ers create successful campaigns by 
furnishing attractive type layouts on un- 
usual and interesting backgrounds, such 
as Goes Holiday Letterheads and Letter 
Folders. Goes HOLIDAY 
LETTERHEADS ....so 
bright and colorful, with 


create business. Be among the first to 

show this beautiful 1934 Line of Goes 

Holiday Letterheads 

eee Send, today, for your sample set 
with its imprinted speci- 


mens, copy suggestions 
and selling helps 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 








65 West 6ist St., Chicago © 47H Warren St., New York 




















Chandler & Price AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 


Offering many exclusive features providing greater cutting accu- 
racy, speed and ease in operation. One-piece rigid frame; knife 
pulled, not pushed, through stock; binder friction adjustment 
accessible at side of cutter; positive brake and clutch; back-gauge 
lock takes up its own wear; controls conveniently grouped at oper- 
ator’s hand; safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats;” 
knife can be stopped and started at any point in its travel. 


Built in 39”, 


44” and 50” sizes; ask your C & P dealer or the 
nearest C & P office for descriptive bulletin and specifications, 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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